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AMENDMENT. 


AMENDMENT. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
A posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania for their »pproval or rejeciion at a special 
election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by or :er 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTIUN 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met ‘hat the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. : 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualificatious for voters which reads as follows : 

‘If twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within wwo years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months’ 
and paid atleast one month before the election,’’ so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘‘Kvery male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

hirst. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

secund. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. ; R 

Third. He shail have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election 

Fourth. if twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have paid, within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,” shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

“Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote ut the polling place of the electiou district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 

riurst. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved thereirom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. ‘he legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at municipal elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all officers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: Provided, That in time ot war 
no elector in the actual military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


ide. 

Fifth. For the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a studentof any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, —— the inmates of any 
home for bled and indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.’ 

A true copy of the joint resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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Before investing send for the little book 
entitled “‘The Western Farmer: Helping 
Him to Help Himself.” Mailed free on 
application to The Mortgage Investment 
Co., 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled ‘“‘ Money 
Matters’ in THE AMERICAN of February 2, page 255. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

sed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is | gene to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of Fennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional article to said Con- 

stitution to be designated - _— XIX. as follows: 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
eye ani and any violation of this prohibition shall 
~ i misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 

y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

ss President has sent to the Senate, at this writing, several im- 

portant nominations, including six foreign ministers: Ex-Sen- 
ator Thomas W. Palmer, of Michigan, to Spain; John L. Swift, of 
California, to Japan; John D. Washburn, of Massachusetts, to 
Switzerland ; Ex-Governor Albert G. Porter, of Indiana, to Italy ; 
and John A. Enander, of Illinois, to Denmark. Other appoint- 
ments of note are those of Eugene Schuyler to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, and George C. Tichenor to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. For Commissioners to the Samoan Conference 
at Berlin, Mr. John A. Kasson, Mr. Wm. Walter Phelps, and Mr. 
George H. Bates. 


Further appointments of importance will doubtless be made at 
once: the list is fairly sure to be materially increased, before this 
paragraph reaches its readers ; but it is evident that Mr. Harrison 
is moving deliberately, and that he has himself supervised the se- 
lections, so far. And the quality of the work is testimony to the 
value of his supervision. It is to be hoped it may be strongly and 
strictly exercised in other cases of the highest rank. Our repre- 
sentation at London and at Berlin ought now to be of the ablest. 
And our relations to China are of a kind which demand both men- 
tal alertness and decision in our representative. The latest news 
from that country indicates the possibility of an era of passionate 
hostility to foreigners of every kind, in resentment of the laws 
passed to exclude the Chinese from our country and the British 
colonies. Hundreds, perbaps even thousands of lives may de- 
pend on our having a man of first-rate qualities at Pekin. 





THE recall of Professor Rasmus B. Anderson from the mission 
to Copenhagen is involved, it will be observed, in the appointment 
of Mr. Enander, who goes to that post. Professor Anderson’s 
many friends will be disappointed, of course; his displacement 
occurs, perhaps, because the extensive and very complimentary 
endorsement of him in Denmark and elsewhere was not strongly 
seconded by the Scandinavian element in this country. It is 
stated that Mr. Enander also is a scholar, has published a ‘ His- 
tory of the United States” in his native language, and has de- 
voted some time and attention to the history of his native country. 
But, being a Swede, why not send him to Stockholm ? 





AMONG the appointments that especially deserve commenda- 
tion is that of Mr. George C. Tichenor, of Illinois, to be first as- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. The place he takes is one of 
the most important under the Government and has long been one 
of the worst filled. Its incumbent is intrusted with the duty of 
interpreting the Tariff laws; it is his “rulings” which give them 
their color, and either check or aid the efforts of foreign produ- 
cers to evade their true intent. Since the Secretaryship of Mr. 
McCulloch it has been occupied mainly by officials who did not 
believe in the protective policy, and who used the great discretion 
with which they were invested to defeat rather than enforce the 
law. Mr. Tichenor is believed to be a man of the right stamp. He 
has a sound faith in Protection, and what is almost equally im- 
portant he has had a large acquaintance with the abuses which 
have attended the enforcement of the Tariff in the port of New 
York. He was a participant in some of the investigations which 
have exposed those abuses. We may hope, therefore, to have the 
Tariff legislation of the country enforced with both vigor and im- 
partiality so long as Mr. Tichenor remains in this responsible po- 
sition. 





SoME significance might be attached to a dispatch from Wash- 
ington to the Montana journal controlled by Mr. Russell Harri- 








son,—who is still at the WhiteHouse,—which explicitly declares 
that-- 

“ President Harrison has adopted an entirely different plan in the dis- 
tribution of offices from that followed by his immediate predecessor. 
Cleveland did not take as final the recommendations of the Cabinet in the 
matter of appointments. President Harrison is referring all office-seekers 
to the men who constitute his Cabinet, and as far as possible he intends that 
the Cabinet officers shall determine the men to be appointed to the various 
positions. This is to be the policy of the present administration, and it 
will take from the President a great deal of care and work.” 

President Harrison, we know, said and reiterated with em- 
phasis, in the interval between his election and inauguration, that 
he did not intend that any member of his Cabinet should bea 
great ‘“‘ Boss” in the State which he happened to come from, by 
the use of his office-appointing powers. But if he now intends, 
to turn over the business of appointments to them and to“ take as 
final”’ their recommendations, he obviously will be making them 
the great ‘ Bosses.”’ Such a plan might be fairly called Local Op- 
tion—applied to the public service. 

But it is further said that the Cabinet will leave the matter 
to the Senators and Representatives. Each State would get as 
much or as little of Reform as its Senators and Representatives 
think it should have. Removals would be made and appointments 
accomplished according to the plans of the gentlemen whom 
the people have sent to Washington for a very different pur- 
pose, and with reference to their qualifications for very differ- 
ent work. Such States as choose to elect Senators and Represen- 
tatives of the reforming kind would see their federal officials enjoy 
some stability in office. Those which elect “ Stalwarts” would 
find the Spoils doctrine applied with thoroughness. 





Bur in the case of Pennsylvania, it appears that “ the Repre- 
sentatives ’’ have very little say, and it is “ the Senators” who 
decide how the President shall proceed. A dispatch to the Press 
of this city from its correspondent in Washington, makes this 
disclosure : 

“ Although the Congressmen from several other States have held meet- 
ings to consider the subject of appointments, the Pennsylvania delegation 
has not been brought together, and no call for a meeting has been issued. 
Mr. Atkinson said to-day that he had never seen the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion together in a body during his three terms, except at a funeral. It is 
currently reported among Pennsylvania Congressmen who are here that all 
the large appointments in Pennsylvania will be credited to the Senators, and 
the Representatives will be left to accomplish what they can at the Depart- 
ments by their individual efforts. All that will be left to them, it is said, 
will be the smaller post-offices and men in the railway mail service. The 
large post-offices at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Read- 
ing, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, will go to the Senators.” 

It appears, then, to come to this, in Pennsylvania: that the 
President,—according to the newspapers,—abdicates in favor of 
the Senators and Representatives, and that the Senators kindly 
relieve the Representatives of concern as to “ all the large ap- 
pointments,” thus bringing the whole business to the hands of Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Quay, and leaving it there. 

But we shall believe this, when it is demonstrated by actual 
results. There may be some mistake in the dispatches sent to the 
newspapers. 





THE State of New Hampshire has voted on several amend- 
ments to its Constitution, the most important being one to estab- 
lish the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicants. 
Although the interval of preparation for the struggle was very 
short, the friends of the Amendment made a very vigorous con- 
test, the women taking the lead. As the polls opened, Temper- 
ance prayer-meetings were held in most of the city churches, and 
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at these the workers were distributed at the various voting 
places. In other cases prayer-meetings were held just outside the 
polling places. Everywhere tickets favorable to the Amendment 
were distributed and votes solicited by its female friends. Only 
in Nashua did these tactics seem to produce any marked impres- 
sion. There the old majority for license was converted into 500 
majority for Prohibition. On the other hand, Sullivan county, 
which has been regarded as the stronghold of Prohibition senti- 
ment, has given a majority against the Amendment, and only one 
county, Coos, the most northern in the State, is reported as giving 
the two-thirds vote which would have been required for its adop- 
tion. So far from getting the two-thirds majority required for 
adoption, it falls some 5,000 short of a majority. This is said to be 
due to the solid resistance of the foreign-born voters of New 
Hampshire. 

In Rhode Island, where Prohibition is now in force, the legis- 
lature has now proposed a second submission of the question to 
the popular vote. After a sharp struggle, in which the lines were 
drawn distinctly between the friends and opponents of Prohibi- 
tion, both branches created a special committee to hear testimony 
and report. This committee reported in favor of resubmission of 
the question, and the two Houses have adopted the report. The 
reasons alleged for this action are that the law has proved incapa- 
ble of enforcement, especially in the cities hostile to its adoption ; 
that the amount of drunkenness never was greater ; and that the 
Amendment was adopted without due consideration and as an ex- 
pression of a general dissatisfaction with the leaders and policy of 
the Republican party at that time. 

In Connecticut the Republican majority in the legislature pro- 
poses to redeem its pledges by submitting the question to the pop- 
ular vote. But in aState with a Democratic majority, the chances 
of a popular majority for Prohibition are not great. 





THE Senate of Pennsylvania has concurred in the House bill 
to hold the special election for voting upon the Prohibitory 
Amendment on the 18th of June. That date has already been re- 
garded as practically settled on, and the campaign will now be 
directed with reference to its culmination at that time. So far, 
there has been some, though not a very great, show of activity on 
the part of the friends of the measure. In many counties, organi- 
zations in its behalf, non-partisan and including all the elements 
heretofore favoring Prohibition, have been begun. In Philadel- 
phia, a meeting of Protestant pastors has been held, and a series 
of resolutions adopted, and some of the wards are organizing. 
Movements on the other side are less public, but Archbishop 
Ryan, for the Roman Catholic church, has signified his opposition 
to the amendment, and doubtless a majority of his priesthood are 
of the same mind, though there are some notable exceptions. 

The adverse vote in New Hampshire, and the appearance of 
a reaction in Rhode Island will have some influence upon Penn- 
sylvania, no doubt, and the result of the vote in Massachusetts, 
April 22d, will be looked for with interest. 





Every sensible person desires to increase the certainty of 
fair elections. But the means to this end are not always plain. 
The “Australian system ’’ has enlisted a multitude of friends, on 
account of its secrecy, and its putting upon the public the expense 
of printing tickets, etc., which now falls—presumably—upon the 
candidate. But in Pennsylvania, the new Constitution deliber- 
ately adopted the system of numbering ballots, in order that, 
upon a contested election, it might be better determined whether 
they had been honestly counted, and the result fairly declared. 

How little the proposed reform would do to remedy some of 
the worst abuses in our electoral system is indicated by the law 
which has passed the Senate of Arkansas, and no doubt will pass 
the House. It is confessedly devised to suppress the growing mi- 
nority by enabling the representatives of the majority to manipu- 
late the returns. The Australian guarantees for secresy of voting 
would facilitate this by putting it almost beyond any one’s power 





to assert that the apparent minority cast more votes than have 
been reported for it. The selection of judges is transferred from 
the courts to county commissioners appointed by the governor. 
And the counting is to be as secret as the voting, as it is to be 
done in the presence of no other witnesses than the three com- 
missioners, So scandalous an outrage upon decency is this “ bal- 
lot reform ” law with all the latest imported improvements, that 
seven Democrats in the Senate united with the Republicans in op- 
posing it,—but to no purpose. 





THE proposal to carry out in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of America the plan of provincial organization which exists in 
England and existed in the Church of the Roman Empire, has 
been under discussion for many years, and now is in a fair way of 
being realized in New York. The representatives of the dioceses 
into which that State is divided have met and adopted a plan for 
a Province of New York ; but as yet nothing is determined as to 
the dignity and title of the head of the province, or the method 
of his selection. By ancient (not primitive) precedent Bishop 
Potter of New York would rank as the archbishop or patriarch of 
the province, he being the incumbent of the original or metropol- 
itan see. But in a church system which leaves the bishop without 
any church in which to set up his throne, (or cathedra), it is hard 
to say how far ancient precedents can be assigned validity. 

The Low Church party, now much in the minority, are far 
from friendly to the new arrangement. In their unavailing oppo- 
sition, however, they have received support from an unexpected 
quarter. Bishop Huntington of Central New York, who always 
has ranked as a rather High Churchman, enters his solemn pro- 
test against the whole proceeding as inconsistent with the primi- 
tive simplicity of the historic episcopate. In so doing he does not 
mince matters, as his words as distinctly condemn the arrange- 
ments of the Church of England, as those proposed for the 
daughter Church of America. 

Another matter of division between the parties grows out of 
the offer of Archdeacon Mackay-Smith of New York to codperate 
with other Christians in the house-to-house visitation which has 
been proposed by the Evangelical Alliance. As it was the com- 
munion of Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky, with the members of 
the Evangelical Alliance which led to the formation of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, that organization is extremely offen- 
sive to the High Church party. They have sent an address to 
Bishop Potter which virtually invites him to denounce codpera- 
tion with the Alliance; and the Low and Broad Church party 
have replied by a memorial in which they beg him to do nothing 
which might indicate his willingness to abridge the range of 
Christian liberty. As the Bishop aims at being at once High and 
Broad, the proverbial ingenuity and tact of the Potters will be 
somewhat taxed in this instance. A favorite method in such cases 
is to make a response whose non-committal character is veiled 
by effusive piety. 





WITH the first show of spring, the medical colleges of the 
old type begin to turn out their graduates with commissions to 
kill or cure, but without the training adequate to this tre- 
mendous commission. Thus Bellevue College in New York on 
Monday last gave diplomas to one hundred and thirty-eight grad- 
uates, after two brief winters of study. We have no doubt that 
the Bellevue faculty are very able men, and their students as 
bright as any medical classes in the country. But no professor 
can teach medicine to any class in two short sessions, and a col- 
lege takes a very serious responsibility when it certifies to the 
community that the graduates of such a course are competent to 
take into their hands the issues of life and death. Experience 
shows that competent chemists and engineers require three full 
years of professional studies after two years of preparatory work 
preceded by severe examinations in elementary mathematics and 
other branches. Not until after his fifth year does the University 
in this city give a chemist or an engineer his technical degree, and 
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each year runs from September until June. But the questions 
with which the physician has to deal are much more delicate and 
difficult than those with which the chemist or the engineer has to 
deal, and the demand for thoroughness in preparation for the 
work is so much greater. Yet students of medicine are admitted 
to many colleges without any preliminary examination. And 
their terms of study begin in October or November and end in 
March. And after two such terms they are accredited as ‘“ phy- 
sicians”’! 





CANADA is exercised over the claims of the Jesuits to the res- 
toration of property which was taken from them in 1800. By the 
terms of the capitulation of 1762, the property of the Roman 
Catholic Church and of its religious corporations was guaranteed 
by the British government. The former, including the tithes of 
the parishes in Quebec, is enjoyed to this day. But the govern- 
ment forbade the Jesuits of Canada to receive new members; and 
when the last Jesuit died in 1800, it sequestered the property of 
the order and applied it to religious, educational, and other uses. 
At that time the order lay under the edict of dissolution pro- 
claimed by Pope Clement XIV. ; and even although that bull had 
not been proclaimed in Canada, it is hard to see how the order 
could have perpetuated its existence in Canada after 1800. Both 
Church and State united in commanding its dissolution; and the 
property of an extinct corporation necessarily escheats to the 
State. In equity there should have been some arrangement by 
which it should continue to be applied to the educational and 
missionary work the Jesuits were doing. But we do not see how 
the revived Order of 1814 can make out a valid legal claim to 
what the older order lost by extinction. In strict law the two 
are different corporations under the same name. 

The present agitation grows out of the action of the Legisla- 
ture of the Quebec province in voting $400,000 as compensation 
to the Jesuits. The bill might be “ disallowed ” by the Dominion 
executive government, but Sir John Macdonald has declined to 
recommend this course to the Governor-General. For the mo- 
ment the subject has eclipsed all other questions in Canada. The 
Orangemen generally are furious at the idea of being taxed for 
the benefit of the black-coated fathers ; and it is not unlikely that 
their indignation will affect seriously the next elections. 





THE case of the Times against Mr. Parnell and his colleagues 
ended on Weonerday, at last, its course since the Pigott catastro- 
phe having been the merest trifling, producing nothing whatever 
above the level of contempt. Mr. Parnell was perfectly justified 
in saying as he did at the great meeting in his honor, at St. 
James’s Hall, on Wednesday night, that the whole trial had been 
“one of the most scandalous wastes of public time and money 
ever instituted under the guise of a judicial investigation.”” Much 
more than this may indeed be said : the trial has not merely been 
a farce, it has been a gross and infamous public wrong. The 
Times had no case, yet the Government joined in giving it the 
formalities by which it might harass, and as it was hoped destroy 
the political opponents of the Government. It was just as much 
a deadly game for political supremacy as those of the olden times, 
when the means employed were men in arms, and when the de- 
feated party lost their possessions, if not their heads. 

The Commission adjourned to April 2, when the case for the 
defense will be opened by Sir Charles Russell. Meantime, there 
will be efforts to arouse a more general expression of public indig- 
nation over the scandalous situation in which the Government 
has placed itself. 





Kin@ MILAN of Servia has joined the long list of ‘ mon- 
archs retired from business,” as he has abdicated in favor of his 
son, a boy of thirteen, who succeeds as Alexander I. As the 
king is only in his thirty-fifth year, the proceeding is very un- 
usual, but is said to be due to “ mental disturbance and sleepless- 
ness.”” The facts are that he had played his game as a monarch, 
and lost it. His policy of opposition to Russia broke down, and 








his quarrel with his wife, his high-handed divorce from her, and 
his generally infamous private character, made his further career 
in kingship difficult, if not impossible. He remains commander 
of the army during his son’s minority. The influence of Russia 
in Servia and the adjoining countries is almost certain to be in- 
creased by this change. 





SOMETHING of a revolution occurred in New South Wales at 
the last election. In contrast to the colony of Victoria, the Free 
Traders of England and America have been accustomed to point 
to New South Wales as evidence that a young country can pros- 
per under Free Trade. But the people of that colony seem to be 
growing tired of the prosperity Free Trade has brought them, 
and to contemplate their multitudes of idle and impoverished 
workmen with growing dismay. For two decades past there has 
been a steady growth of Protectionist feeling, and at the last elec- 
tion so many Protectionists were chosen to the colonial Parlia- 
ment that they fall short but one of being a majority. This is in 
spite of the resistance of the owners of cattle-ranches and their 
army of cow-boys, who think they have no interest but in Free 
Trade. In ten years more every colony of the British Empire 
will have fallen into line with Victoria and Canada in following 
the example of the United States. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YorK. 

oe is not much of a satisfactory character to be said about 

the stock market. Its prominent feature during the week 
has been dullness. Daily transactions have dwindled down to a 
small aggregate, and the movement of prices has been small, 
mainly downwards. Such dragging business is trying both to 
brokers and their customers. The foreign complications in respect 
to the French copper syndicate had a very depressing effect on 
speculation. It was uncertain how far their influence would ex- 
tend. Had the Comptoir d’Escompte—the second bank in France 
—been forced to suspend, as at one time seemed probable, a disas- 
trous collapse in prices on the Paris Bourre must inevitably have 
resulted ; London would have felt the blow severely, and our 
market and the London market are so intimately connected that 
a flood of stocks would have been poured out. Fortunately the 
French Government and the Bank of France came to the rescue, 
and the bank was tided over the crisis. The fate of the copper 
syndicate, however, is inevitable. It is simply a question of how 
little loss it can get out with; and the knowledge that the enor- 
mous amount of copper on hand—equal to one year’s production 
of all known mines—must be forced to sale, is depressing the 
copper stocks here and in Europe. These stocks are not dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange; Boston has them, and they 
were almost the last prominent group of securities on that market 
which had escaped severe depression. Consequently this final 
blow is bound to make itself felt. It was fortunate that the 
alarm reached its height in Paris on a Saturday, for it gave a day 
of forced rest before business could be resumed again; and when 
our market opened on Monday morning, the bull cliques had had 
time to prepare for the expected trouble. They had their sup- 
porting orders on the floor, and after some hesitation, the market 
steadied and became strong. The selling, however, was large 
enough to permit of the buying in of considerable lines of shorts 
by some prominent bear operators, who considered the time favor- 
able for a covering movement. 

The rally had little force to it, being due mainly to the buying 
referred to, and the short interest being covered, prices fell back 
and have been strong only by fits since. The coal stocks were 
hammered considerably. It was pointed out in a former article 
that a decline in them was almost inevitable, for they were com- 
paratively high in price while the condition of the coal trade was 
growing worse. Therefore there was no inducement for any one 
to buy them, and many reasons why holders should sell. The 
meeting of the sales agents of the companies on Tuesday after- 
noon was looked forword to with considerable interest, and when 
the new schedule of coal prices was announced, it was seen that 
the reductions ordered were rather more than had been expected. 
The new schedule averages about 10} cents below the spring 
schedule of last year, but this is not all. It is considered sure 
that production this year will be quite 2,000,000 tons less than 
last, so that the companies will sell less coal and get less for what 
they do sell. Unless, therefore, a short interest can be made in 
these stocks about present quotations large enough to tempt a 
movement to force covering, there should be some further decline 
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in their price. The best that can be said is that they are safe to 
let alone until the outlook becomes brighter. 

St. Paul has been strong at times when the general market 
was weak, but the declaration of a 2 per cent. semi-annual divi- 
dend on the preferred on Wednesday did not help it much in the 
market. Such a dividend had been anticipated, though doubts 
were expressed as to what the amount would be up to the very 
hour Wednesday afternoon when the directors met. The money 
is conceded to have been borrowed. It is known that the Drexel- 
Morgan party will have a representation on the Board, and Mr. 
Samuel Spencer is named as the man. Mr. Spencer was made 
President of the B. & O. by the Morgan party, but at the last 
election the old Garrett party ousted him, very much to the dis- 
gust of the interests supporting him. He recently became a 
member of the firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co., and as he is a prac- 
tical railroad man of much ability his entry into the St. Paul com- 
pany with a powerful proprietary interest backing him, may be 
supposed to mean business. The annual meeting does not take 
place till June, but a place may be made by resignation. Mr. 
Armour now denies that he intends to retire, so he may have 
changed his mind, or perhaps given out that he was going as a 
convenient cover to buying stock to hold his place. 

There are other changes vaguely rumored in connection with 
this. The Morgan party is practically a Vanderbilt party, and the 
Northwest is a Vanderbilt road. If both the St. Paul and North- 
west roads should be controlled by identical interests, and oper- 
ated under practically one management, more important results 
would follow than any Inter-State Railway Association could 
possibly effect. As the two roads are run now, they practically 
duplicate the service. Passenger trains are daily started from 
Chicago by both roads to the same places, whereas one road and 
one train service would suffice for a very important division of 
the traffic. If the two systems were operated in conjunction, an 
immense saving could be effected. The through business could 
be cut down to the reduced requirements, and made profitable 
even at the present low rates, while the strictly local business, 
which commands higher rates, could be performed by each road 
the same as now. Besides this, the combination of two such pow- 
erful systems as the St. Paul and Northwest would have an irre- 
sistible weight, and give a force to the Inter-State Association 
such as it could get in no other way. 

It is probable that combinations of the kind suggested are be- 
ing planned, and in conjunction with it the absorption of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Northern by the C. B.& Q. That this road 
must finally be joined to its parent, for such the C. B. & Q. may 
be called, seems inevitable ; and if it be done in conjunction with 
the union under one harmonious management of the St. Paul and 
Northwest, it is plain that the whole situation of the granger 
roads would be changed as radically as was that of the trunk 
Imes by the famous West Shore deal. The majority of the west- 
ern railroad men apparently do not see the possibilities before 
them, for they continue to talk as gloomily as ever about the fu- 
ture; but some see it, and it must be remembered that the West 
Shore deal was not planned by railroad men, and that even Mr. 
Vanderbilt was only induced to join in the scheme after it had 
been thoroughly mapped out and large amounts of the securities 
involved had been purchased by its projectors. It is stated on 
good authority that they turned over to him, as an inducement, a 
big block of New York Central stock at the lowest price they had 
purchased it at, the market quotation being then much higher. It 
will probably dawn on Wall street before long that the formation 
of the Inter-State Association is but one step in the new pro- 
gramme laid out for the granger system of roads. 

As to the combination of the Northern Pacific, Oregon Navi- 
gation and Union Pacific companies, referred to last week, the 
same old snag appears to have been struck again in the fixed op- 
opsition of the Wright party in the Northern Pacific to leasing the 
Oregon Navigation company on any terms the other party is wil- 
ling to accept. The reports that the lease had been made having 
apparently served their purpose in the manipulation of the stocks 
in the market, they are now denied with old time vigor, and the 
quotations for the securities are sagging. 

The uncertainty as to the Government policy in respect to 
the deposits in the banks has been removed. It is tacitly under- 
stood in financial circles, that if any changes are made by Secre- 
tary Windom, they will besogradual as to make no disturbance in 
the money market. The Government bond purchases will continue, 

and be increased as the exigencies of the monetary situation require. 








THE QUESTION OF PROHIBITION. 
_ New York Independent, which advocates Prohibition, 
though not as a “ Third Party” measure, makes an interest- 
ing‘statement of the moral premises which underlie the prohibi- 
tory, policy. It; says: 





“The moral right of Prohibition of the liquor traffic does not rest upon 
thewrong of drinking. It is not a sin per se to drink a glass of liquor; and 
if it is not a sin per se to drink a glass of liquor, it is not a sin per se to sell 
a glass of liquor; nor is it a sin, per se, to make a glass of liquor. If it were 
a sin per se to drink or sell or make a glass of liquor, it would be as wrong 
to license it, under any circumstances, as it would be to license prostitu- 
tion, which is a sin per se. 

“The moral right of Prohibition rests on the indubitable fact that the 
liquor traffic produces an enormous train of evils affecting not only the 
mental, moral, and physical man, but the social, civil, and industrial man. 
The liquor traffic is never found dissociated from this train of evils. It ag- 
gravates existing evils, and creates additional evils. That which affects 
the individual in aJl his relations, affects the society of which he is a mem- 
ber and the state of which he is a citizen. The purpose of Prohibition is to 
remove the cause of these evils.” 

It is not often that we find the case in behalf of Prohibition 
stated so candidly and so dispassionately. For instance, it is rare 
that an organ of the movement condescends to tell us whether 
drinking is a sin per se, and still rarer when it will come to par- 
ticulars as regards the sin of making and selling that which may 
produce intoxication if used in sufficient quantity. We think it 
is a prudent instinct which causes this reticence. The case for 
Prohibition is always much the stronger when its advocates do 
not feel obliged to go back to first principles and admit that it is 
not the use of alcoholic drinks but their abuse which is wrong per 
se. Yet we have met with but two men among them who 
frankly avowed their adhesion to the principle that the man- 
ufacture, sale, or use of such drinks in any measure and quantity 
is essentially a sinful thing. 

To admit that it is not such is to admit that it is the abuse 
and not the use of such drinks, which produces the train of social 
evils which the Independent alleges. And this raises two import- 
ant questions. The first is whether the abuse is incapable of being 
remedied by less drastic remedies than the entire prohibition of 
all use. Our contemporary alleges that “ the liquor traffic is never 
found dissociated from this train of evils.” Even if we admitted 
this, what would it prove? Nothing more than that the regula- 
tive and restrictive measures by which society aims to suppress 
the abuse have not attained to perfection. The Independent will 
admit, as do the more reasonable advocates of Prohibition every- 
where, that these evils are not equally associated under every 
kind of regulative legislation. For instance, the introduction of 
what is known as the Goteborg plan into the cities of Sweden and 
Norway, if it has not entirely abolished the evils of the liquor 
traffic, certainly has reduced those evils to an extent which 
amounts to a moral revolution. So the Brooks Law in our own 
State has effected a great diminution of the drink evils. Without 
preventing the use of alcoholic liquors by those who wish to use 
them in moderation, the law has created and enforced responsi- 
bilities in the matter which have borne unexampled fruit in the 
criminal statistics of our city. Yet neither the Goteborg plan nor 
the Brooks law exhausts the possibilities of regulative and re- 
strictive legislation. They both are marks of progress in a prom- 
ising direction ; and Prohibition proposes that we abandon these 
solid gains—for what ? 

Not for “the removal of the cause of the evils”? which the 
Independent justly deplores. The cause of these evils lies much 
deeper than the liquor traffic. It is that craving for excitement 
which everywhere is found in human nature, and finds a vent 
even among the total-abstaining Moslems. Si naturam fured ex- 
pellas, tamen recurrebit. Alcohol is but one of a thousand devices 
for the indulgence of this craving, and by no means the worst. 
Every drug-store contains a score of substitutes for it, and each 
of them worse even than whiskey in its effect on the moral, social, 
and physical nature of man. And it has been observed that ex- 
cessive restrictions on the sale of alcohol have been accompanied 
by an increased sale of opium, chloral, and other substitutes. 

Nor does Prohibition secure the removal even of the traffic in 
alcoholic beverages, at least in our great cities. The two commis- 
sioners sent by the Toronto Globe into the cities and towns of 
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New England, especially of Maine, some eight years ago, have 
given us trustworthy testimony on that score, one of them being 
a friend and the other an opponent of Prohibition. They reported 
that the sale of liquor never had been stopped even during the 
period of most stringent enforcement of the laws, and that at the 
time of their visit it could be bought in any quantity without any 
pretense at concealment. Mr. Neal Dow confirms this by declar- 
ing that more rigorous legislation is needed in Maine if the law is 
to be enforced. And always and everywhere it has been the ex- 
perience that the advocates of Prohibition, after securing their 
first point, the establishment of the system, have demanded more 
and more rigor in the laws, in order to carry it out, until society 
has become not only disgusted but actually alarmed at their de- 
mands for a social inquisition and the practical surrender of pri- 
vate rights. 

Whatever may be true of rural communities, in many of 
which, as experience has shown, Prohibition may be maintained 
under the Local Option system, and to which it may therefore be 
applied free from the present objection, it is certain that Prohibi- 
tion never yet has been enforced in a great city. Nobody, we pre- 
sume, believes that it would be or could be enforced more than 
nominally in a city like Philadelphia, with a million of people,— 
the second largest on the American continent. There is every 
reason to believe that the “ train of evils” here would be increased 
because, the law demanding absolute suppression, there would no 
longer be any regulating, restricting, controlling, or taxing pro- 
visions. In so far as the sale and consumption of liquor existed, 
it would be outlaw, and therefore of a more dangerous and hurt- 
ful character than now. 


DAYS IN SPAIN. 


5 ee current ideas of the natives of one civilized country re- 

specting the inhabitants of another country equally civilized 
would be exceedingly, amusing were it not for the distressing rev- 
elution they afford of the ignorance hidden beneath the mask of 
modern civilization. Probably this ignorance of the habits and 
customs, character and temperament, of our neighbors, is more 
pronounced with regard to Spain than with regard to any other 
country. Together with the name of Spain are linked the ideas 
of brigandage and the Inquisition, of sudden and causeless jeal- 
ousy, and of the free use of the knife. Some of us know that the 
Inquisition has long since been abolished, yet we have not got 
rid of the idea that almost every Spaniard is a blind, intolerant 
fanatic in the cause of his religion, a priest-ridden, priest-loving 
creature whose soul belongs to the Pope, and who crosses himself 
at the bare thought of heresy. 

The writer’s first acquaintance with this land of the Visigoth 
and the Moor was made in 1861, when a young man of twenty- 
one, searching for work in the strange wilds of London streets, he 
was offered the sum of two hundred francs a month for his ser- 
vices as draughtsman in the office of the railroad from Bilbao to 
Castejon. With his English ignorance of other countries,—an ig- 
norance which equals that of untraveled Americans,—he hesi- 
tated. Visions of stilettos, brigands, and autos-da-fé rose up be- 
fore his eyes, and he stammered an undecided answer. “If you 
are not ready to go, there are plenty of others who are,” was the 
short, sharp rejoinder from the thin lips of the well-known Vig- 
noles, who had been the actual engineer of the railroads with 
which George Stephenson’s name is linked, and who was at that 
time president of the Royal Society of Engineers. “Tl go.” The 
ordeal of the custom-house was passed without adventure; the 
Pyrenees were crossed in a diligence during the night, without 
any inconveniences save the cold and the size of the market-bas- 
kets carried by Basque women, and the “ villa invicta” of Bilbao 
was reached about nine in the morning. Not knowing a word of 
Spanish, the way to the office was asked and answered in French, 
but in a couple of days after I was domiciled in a Spanish family, 
and tried my best to learn the language and the ways of the peo- 
ple. “Is it-really true that no one can go out at night in London 
without fear of being garroted?” was one of the first questions 
asked me. It was answered by a corresponding question regard- 
ing the famous brigands of Spain, and mutual efforts were made 
by the interlocutors to convince each other of the exaggeration of 
current ideas. Two years and a half passed without seeing a long 
Spanish navaja pulled out for anything worse than to cut bread 
or onions; in constant walks along the mountain roads no bri- 
gands were encountered, and every peasant, male or female, 
wished the foreigner good morning or good evening. 











The people of the Basque provinces were then, and still are, 
the most thoroughly Catholic of the people of Spain, yet argu- 
ments upon points of faith could be carried on with no more heat 
than would be evolved in a discussion between a Baptist and a 
Presbyterian, and the only hardship encountered by the foreigner 
who ventured to show himself at a “ romeria” upon a saint’s day 
or dia de fiesta was the request to dance Spanish dances with dam- 
sels attired in their Sunday best and blessed with roguish eyes. 

At that date the Protestant sects were not allowed full liberty ; 
the service of the Anglican church might be read to an audience 
in a private house, but a Protestant clergyman, Anglican or oth- 
erwise, was not allowed to exercise his functions. The first trip 
I made into Castile revealed to me the fact that the people of that 
central province longed for the liberty of creed which has since 
been granted. ‘We want the same freedom of thought which 
you have in England,” was the sentiment of citizens of the city 
of the Cid Campeador—of Burgos, the ancient capital of the Cas- 
tilian monarchy. Some good Protestants wonder why, now that 
what they consider the light of truth has been let in upon Spain, 
Spaniards do not crowd to the Protestant churches to be admitted 
into a new communion. One who has traveled in the country 
wonders rather why any Spaniard thinks it worth his while to 
change a faith which, with three-fourths of the men and half of 
the women, is nothing but a tradition—a series of ceremonies, to 
the sight and sound of which every one has been from infancy accus- 
tomed, and which thus has all the power and prestige of associa- 
tion. The monasteries have long ago been suppressed, and their halls, 
churches, and courtyards have been utilized as universities, mu- 
seums, picture galleries, barracks, factories, and foundries, or have 
been pulled down, and their sites occupied by wider streets than 
those of the older portions of the cities. The Anglican church at 
Seville occupies an old monastery close to the Museo Provincial, 
which fills another, the Presbyterians have possession of another 
convent church, and the Protestant cemetery occupies the court- 
yard of the disused monastery of San Geronimo. ‘There are such 
things as Spanish Protestants. Some few serious souls who have 
read the tracts sown broadcast by the Protestant missionary 
agencies, and who have perused their Bibles in the light of such 
argumentative tracts, have carried their dislike to priest and pope 
far enough to permit themselves to become enrolled in a Protest- 
ant organization; but the great majority are content to remain 
nominally within the fold of their old faith, while they allow 
themselves the liberty to hate the priesthood, disbelieve in the 
Pope, and enter the church only upon rare occasions. 

““T have a Protestant Bible, and read Protestant books,” said 
a lady at Madrid, widow of the musical cousin of the famous art- 
ist Fortuny, ‘“‘ and like the Protestant religion very well, but still 
I’m a good Catholic,—an old Catholic; I don’t believe in the 
Pope.” ‘“ There’s too much of this sort of thing here,” remarked 
the owner of a rope-walk to me as we sat upon the terrace of San 
Nicolas at Granada, enjoying the lovely view over city and vega 
with the Alhambra across the Darro. The conversation at table 
turns upon confession, and the majority of the male Spaniards ex- 
press their dislike to it. “ I don’t confess,” says the sefiorita of the 
house, an amiable, open-hearted, good, and good-looking though 
not strictly handsome young woman, who answered my remark, 
“TI don’t think you are more devout than I am,” by the words 
“T don’t think Iam.” ; 

The fact is that Catholicism has Jost its control in Spain as in 
Italy, and the constantly impending republic may send the priests 
after the monks, but Protestantism, with its many disputing sects 
has nothing to offer in the place of the older faith. 

My companion was strongly recommended to purchase a re- 
volver before venturing into Spain, and was with difficulty per- 
suaded not todo so. We have been in Burgos, Valladolid, Sego- 
via, Madrid, Seville, Malaga, and Granada, and have not hitherto 
received a single uncivil word. We have given ourselves no airs 
and affected no secresy, and in return have met with unvarying 
kind and oven-hearted treatment, and have lived at a much 
cheaper rate than those Americans, English, and Germans, who, 
thinking themselves the salt of the earth, treat the people of the 
country with an air of condescension and earn hatred for their pains 

The two greatest obstacles to thorough peace of mind in 
Spain are the beggars and the guides, both of whom seem as end- 
less in numbers as they are unwearying in persistence. No 
sooner is one rid of one of these nuisances than he meets another ; 
one wants a franc or half a franc to serve as guide to a place of 
which he knows nothing, another shows a withered arm, another 
a sore leg, another is (or pretends to be) unable to drag himself 
along except on all fours, and another is blind. Then comes the 
boy who seeing you with a small parcel, wants to carry it, and so 
it goes on all day in a city like Granada, which, though situated 
on the edge of the richest vega possible, is, from lack of manufac- 
tures and from the burdens under which agriculture labors, one of 
the poorest cities in Spain. 
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This brings me to the consideration of Spanish taxes. ‘‘ There 
are but two things certain,” said honest Sancho Panza, “ Death 
and Taxes.” According to the belief of the party which gained 
the victory last November, it is political heresy to deny that the 
customs of the U.S. A. are not judiciously distributed; but the 
most thorough free-trade heretic would not venture to deny that 
Spain would be benefited by any change which would lessen the 
contributions levied upon home products, even if the prices of im- 
ported goods were doubled thereby. The Spanish peasant pays 
for his citizenship of a town or village, pays for proprietorship, 
pays upon his crops, and finally has to pay the octrot or consumo 
when his products enter a city. The vega of Granada produces 
the best and strongest hemp in the world, but the peasant is taxed 
so high that Italian hemp can, in spite of freight and customs, be 
sent to Granada for less cost than the peasant of the vega can pro- 
duce it. Silk culture has died for similar reasons, and other in- 
terests languish. What makes the case of Granada exceptionally 
bad is that it has no communications with the outer world except 
by wagon-roads, and by a railway which, over a roundabout 
course, leads to Malaga, and is controlled by Malaga interests. 
The ports of Cala-honda and Motril, each as good as Malaga, lie 
within a third or fourth of the distance, yet there seems to be no 
chance of a railroad to either unless some foreign company take 
up its construction. Of course a city with a population of more 
than 80,000 would not, were it in the United States or in England, 
consent to remain without a direct route to the sea, but things are 
different in Spain. The rich,—and there are plenty of them in 
Granada,—do not build fine houses, start factories, get up railway 
companies, open mines, or speculate in any fashion. T.ey simply 
save their money, and lend it out at as high a rate of interest as 
possible. The poor peasantis often the borrower. Meanwhile the 
average city Andalusian eats but little, sleeps but little (turning 
night into day), works but little, and is too often changeable in 
his loves. The overworked countryman shoulders everything. 

W. N. LOCKINGTON. 








A WANT OF CERTAINTY. 


ere Republican newspapers falling under our notice within 

a few days show a notable concurrence of opinion op one 
point—that there is no assurance, now, what party may carry the 
country in 1892. They agree that the approval of a majority in 
the election of that year is yet to be earned, and that nothing 
could be more fatuous than for Mr. Harrison to submit his Admin- 
istration to the embrace of that class of politicians who take no 
thought of the morrow, while they are in power. The Boston 
Advertiser says: 

“ We hear it stated thatthe Republican party hasstarted in on a lease of 
power for another quarter of a century, that the solid South is broken, and 
with the admission of four new States, nothing can prevent the continu- 
ance of the Republican party in power for a term of years. Making all due 
allowance for the exhilaration which comes from victory, the dominant 
men at Washington need to be constantly on the alert not to be inflated by 
this kind of talk and reasoning. Surely, General Harrison was elected by 
@ narrow enough margin, and even on the high tide of the tremenduous ef- 
fort of last November and the rallying force from the newly made States, 
the Republicans are in no way secure from the reverses which have s0 
often pushed down political parties. There is no such supremacy now as 
in 1872, and yet 1874 gave the Republican party a reverse from which it has 
not fully recovered to this day. Gen. Garfield, too, started out in his ad- 
ministration under brilliant auspices and yet in less than two years there 
came the disastrous elections of 1882 which raised Mr. Cleveland from the 
obscurity of a Buffalo politciian to the governorship of New York and which 
in 1884 carried him into the White House.” 
and further goes on to remark that— 

“The people are not mercurial and unstaple, but they have set up very 
high standards for the new administration, and they expect very much of 
it. If those anticipations fail to be realized, the disappointment which 
must follow will be sufficient to affect an overturn of popular sentiment 
when, after 18 months’ trial, the new order of things appeals for the popu- 
lar endorsement. We believe Gen. Harrison appreciates these things, and 
dreads the change from the fight of principles to the squabble for offices, 
which seems about to follow. From this contest for offices the Republican 
party cannot expect to see their popular support grow, and it will be well 
to remember that the distribution of the patronage is but an incidental 
thing, and that new law, new ideas, new appeals in the shape of legislation 
and executive policy, must be made to the consciences and the minds of the 
people in order to secure a continuance of their votes and trust.” 


Very much in the same strain is this from the St. Louis Globe- 


Democrat : 

“It is well for the Republicans to bear in mind that the conditions are 
not so favorable to long periods of uninterrupted sway by one party as they 
were in the quarter of a century following 1860. The war which the De- 
mocracy precipitated insured that party’s exclusion from power for a dozen 
years at least, and the attitude of hostility on the part of the South to the 
honest enforcement of the amendments to the Constitution growing out of 
the war made the task of keeping the Democrats out of power for another 
dozen years comparatively easy. . . But political conditions are un- 
dergoing a radical change. . . The Republican party can not hope to 








remain in power unless, by its attitude toward the living questions of the 
day, it proves to the people that it deserves power.” 

' And the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette entertains the view 
that— 


“The way to success is the way of duty. If Mr. Harrison should dis- 
regard all expectations of future preferment, and discharge his duties faith- 
fully, efficiently, and fearlessly, he will be much more likely to be called 
upon to serve a second term than if he began at the outset to trim his sails 
for a renomination. - His future properly depends on the service he 
may render the country in the four years for which he has been elected 
President of the United States.” 


The correspondence between these expressions may arrest at- 
tention. Obviously, there are some Republicans who are consid- 
ering other duties of the Administration than that of dealing out 
the ‘ spoils.” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i friends of good government, who for several years have 

been fighting corruption and bossism in Baltimore so reso- 
lutely, maintain a good monthly journal, The Civil-Service Re- 
former. The March issue is mainly occupied by the proceedings 
and speeches at the conference of friends of the reform in that 
city on the 23d ultimo, and the record thus preserved confirms the 
impressions made upon those who attended, that there is an earn- 
est and reasonable, but not less vigilant and resolute, purpose en- 
tertained by a large body of citizens to advance the work of ele- 
vating and cleansing political methods and results. There has 
been a most inviting field for their labors in the city of Baltimore, 
and encouraging progress has been made there. 

The Reformer insists, wisely and justly, that every friend of 
good government should now honestly aid President Harrison, by 
outspoken criticism and faithful warning, as well as by commen- 
dation where it is deserved. It says: “‘ Mr. Harrison, as we be- 
lieve, will be trustee not for the Republican party, but for the 
American people, and he has no right to resent, and public opin- 
ion should not allow him to resent, pertinent and respectful sug- 
gestions from any cestui que trust.’ 

* * * 

Mr. LOCKINGTON, who has become well-known to many in 
Philadelphia by his studies in science, and as a literary and pro- 
fessional worker, writes interestingly elsewhere of his experi- 
ences in Spain, where he has been spending the winter, prepara- 
tory to an extended visit at the Paris Exposition. Perhaps the 
most striking paragraph in his present paper is that at the close, 
where he points out the burdensome discouragements of the do- 
mestic tax system, by which, in alliance with the non-protective 
duties on foreign productions, native industries are ground into 
the dust, and in spite of toil and frugality, Italian hemp comes to 
the Granadan markets for a price less than that from the rich vega 
beside the city. Mr. Lockington, we believe, is not a Protectionist, 
but he candidly admits the evils of the Spanish system. 

* * * 

THE Browning Society met on Monday night last in the as- 
sembly room of the New Century Club in the Baker building, 
where it will hereafter hold allits meetings. The subject of the even- 
ing was ‘‘ Mr, Sludge, the Medium,” from which work Miss Groff 
and Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., read insuccession. The reading was 
followed by a paper on the artistic defects of ‘‘ Sludge” as brought 
out by comparison with “‘ Fra Lippo Lippi,” by Mr. Harrison S. 
Morris, who, after a critical survey, pronounced “Sludge” to be 
not a poem but a psychological study which disregarded the most 
obvious scientific medium: directness. The paper was followed 
by a discussion in which Dr. Frances Emily White and Mr. Dur- 
ham took part. 

* * * 

By the death of Mr. I. V. Williamson, on the 7th inst., a mil- 
lion of dollars is added to the funds of various public and philan- 
thropic institutions, the bulk of his very large wealth going to col- 
lateral relatives. This is under the provisions of his will made in 
1874, to which it had been intended to add a codicil making pro- 
vision for the support of the new Industrial School which he had 
founded. The codicil, unfortunately, remained without signature 
when he died, and the whole of the School’s fund will conse- 
quently be the sum already paid over by Mr. Williamson, some 
$2,250,000. Supposing that two millions of this can be reserved 
for endowment, it is probable that a school of 300 boys can be 
maintained,—instead of 1,000, as was suggested. 

* * * 


THERE is another fund in existence, we believe, in the care of 
Trustees, given by a Philadelphian for somewhat the same objects 
as that of Mr. Williamson. This is the fund left by Mr. Henry 
Seybert, better known by his gift to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which the ‘Seybert Commission ” on — phen- 
nomena was developed. The money for the school has been hus- 
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banded and managed with great care by the Trustees, and it is 
robable that it now approaches the dimensions of that conveyed 
/ Mr. Williamson’s gift. 








SOME NEW VIEWS FROM M. RENAN. 


Paris, February 22. 

ESTERDAY there was a real intellectual treat at the Acad- 

emy. M. Jules Claretie, a prolific and popular author, 
praised his predecessor, M. Cuvillier-Fleury, and M. Ernest Renan 
welcomed the new academician. M. Cuvillier-Fleury was not a 
great man, but he had what some people are pleased to call aca- 
demical qualities; he was for many years a leading writer on the 
Journal des Débats, and at one time was also tutor of the Duke 
d’Aumale. These two positions carried him into the Academy. 
Naturally there was not much to be said about this very amiable 
gentleman except to eulugize his personal qualities, and this M. 
Claretie did in a light, agreeable way that recalled one of the 
chroniques he used to write for the Temps. The real interest in 
the ceremony was the address by M. Renan, who, it was under- 
stood would, as usual, say some bold and brilliant things. And 
the crowd that filled every inch of space in the hall of the Insti- 
tute was not disappointed. After giving a few words of kindly 
welcome to M. Claretie and rendering a worthy homage to his 
predecessor, M. Renan enlarged his subject and, beginning with a 
study of the literature of this century, finally launched into poli- 
tics and the philosophy of history. 

It would not be possible within the limits of a single letter to 
give more than a general idea of this curious address, filled with 
ingenious views, fantastical flights and lugubrious prophecies. 
According to M. Renan the literature of the early part of the cen- 
tury was too superficial, and that of the latter half too brutal and 
vulgar. The authors of the present day have been led away by a 
false taste for the ugly and abject, and have tried to make a dish 
out of what ought only to be used for condiment. The painting 
of a fumier can, ona pinch, be justified, provided a beautiful flower 
springs from it; otherwise it is repulsive. We meet with the re- 
alities of life at every step; they have no need of being docu- 
mented, for we know them too well already. Those writers who 
aim at preparing documents, as they say, so that coming centuries 
may know all about us will, M. Renan thinks, be badly recom- 
pensed, for the future will not have much time to read our works ; 
it will be too busily occupied with its own concerns to trouble it- 
self about its predecessors. In a thousand years the only two 
books that will be reprinted are, perbaps, the Bible and Homer. 
All that the authors of the present century need expect is that fu- 
ture professors of belles-lettres will select a few of their pages and 
have them printed for the examinations; and they will probably 
accompany these pages with an interlineary translation in Volapuk. 

However, if posterity does not find time to read our books it 
will, to use M. Renan’s expression, pass the sponge over a great 
many of our errors because they have come from a high principle, 
from ardor, sincerity, and noble aspirations. How could posper- 
ity be otherwise just than in loving and hating by turns this bril- 
liant generation which received with a light hand the heavy in- 
heritance of ancient France, of the Revolution and the Empire, 
and carried it easily without knowing how to transmit anything 
to those who came after ?—which showed the high value of a fin- 
ished literary style and left a few irreproachable works ?—which 
reacted against a general tone of artificial display and exagger- 
ated seriousness, and was itself rarely exempt from affectation ?— 
which, with a richness, an exuberance, and an extraordinary ful- 
ness of genius, produced thousands of excellent books without 
leaving a single one sure of a future? The faults of the present 
century come, according to our critic, from the fact that, struggling 
hand to hand with the infinite we wish to say too many things at 
the same time, and are persuaded that the human mind would be 
cramped if it were limited to expressing clear ideas in a century 
tvercharged with knowledge. 

This bad intellectual nourishment, M. Renan says, could not 
have any other result than to cause a great moral depression. 
Real mental culture, too long neglected, avenged itself for this neg- 
lect and the consequence was that the best gifted of nations hav- 
ing allowed its moral and intellectual centre of gravity to descend 
too low, saw its destinies handed over to the whims of an inferior 
average of opinion. In other words, France has committed the 
capital error of adopting universal suffrage. This criticism, by 
the way, we have often heard from M. Renan, and his auditory 
yesterday was not surprised at hearing it repeated. 

Perhaps the most curious part of his address was his criticism 
of the French Revolution and the men who were most active in 
that work. ‘Taking as a text one of M. Claretie’s earlier histori- 
cal studies on the Jacobins, the eminent critic began by saying 
that he loved those enthusiastic madmen who gave their lives for 
a holy cause, but he thought that as soon as their work was fin- 





ished they ought to disappear, and perhaps it were better for their 
name and glory that they should die a violent death, like the 
martyrs. The Revolution, according to M. Renan, was a sort of 
blind force which rushed straight ahead, as terrible and as pow- 
erful as the antique fatality, and the men who served it were, in 
fact, only pigmies. It was the work which was great, and, taking 
up these men, it rendered them great. The gravity of the terrible 
events made men of genius for three months or a year; then, 
abandoned by the spirit that had sustained them, these heroes of 
a day, at the end of their strength, fell down, wild, haggard, and 
stupefied, incapable of beginning life over again. Napoleon was 
right in making clerks of them. The worst enemies of these rev- 
olutionists, M. Renan says, are those who, thinking to honor them 
class them among the ordinary great men. They were, in fact, 
simply sublime, unconscious beings amnestied by their youth, their 
inexperience, and their faith. To perpetuate their memory by 
statues or to propose them as an example is an error and a want of 
taste. 

Naturally, after such an outburst, our critic does not think 
well of celebrating the centenary of these men and their deeds. 
We cannot prevent the centuries from having a hundred years, he 
says, but it is very unfortunate, all the same. To give the past a 
solemn absolution, with a panegyric, is well enough; to embalm 
it so that it would never revive would be better. At all events, 
let us be careful not to have any one believe that such acts of ju- 
venile imprudence and terrible thoughtlessness can ever begin 
again. The Revolution ought to remain as an access of what the 
ancients called a sacred malady. This fever can be fecund when 
it is the indication of an interior working; but it must not con- 
tinue or be repeated, for then it means death. However, M. Re- 
nan adds by way of consolation, if in ten or twenty years France 
is prosperous and free, faithful to legality,and surrounded with 
the sympathies of the liberal portion of the world, then the cause 
of the Revolution is saved and people can enjoy its fruits without 
having known its bitterness. But if,in that time France con- 
tinues to be in a critical state, threatened from without and di- 
vided within, then we shall be obliged to say that the audacious 
innovators for whom we have had such weakness were absolutely 
wrong, and the Revolution will be vanquished for another cen- 
tury. 

Then, with a delicate irony and with his wonted optimism, 
M. Renan disavowed what he had said, and recomforted his 
hearers by telling them that perhaps after all what he had de- 
clared was not true. In any event, they could console themselves 
with the fact that they lived in a very agreeable and charming 
century, and if its close sometimes inspired certain anxieties, they 
could at least soar to the serene realms of thought and say that 
what God did was well done. Cc. W. 








REVIEWS. 


Memory: WHAT IT Is AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By David 
Kay, F. R.G.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1888. (In- 
ternational Education Series.) 

Me: KAY’S book is not in all respects to be commended, but it 

B | is interesting and well worthy of a perusal. It is very largely 

a mosaic of extracts and opinions from some two hundred authors, 

and shows a wide acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 

In some parts of the book about half the space is given up to 

foot-netes, usually interesting enough to make one regret omitting 

them, and yet a serious annoyance to one who wishes to get a 

view of the author’s thoughts as a connected whole, and objects 

to spasmodic reading. 

Mr. Kay uses the word “‘ Memory ” in a very broad sense. He 
means by it an organic change brought about in a man’s body by 
some action or passion, with, in the case of the brain, nerves, and 
organs of sense, an accompanying consciousness. Such a change 
stands as a permanent record or trace left by the past. It is in 
this sense that he speaks of a memory of the muscles: it is an or- 
ganic change in the muscle due to a past contraction. It will be 
seen that in thus extending the signification of the word Mr. Kay 
varies quite widely from the popular usage, though his use of the 
term is not without precedent. We would certainly not be in- 
clined to call a scratch on a polished floor, made by a nail in the 
heel of a boot, the floor’s memory of a past impression ; and yet, 
if the word memory is to be used as Mr. Kay uses it, this would 
be perfectly proper. The scratch would be a record of the past. 
But in the narrower and more common use of the word not all 
records of the past are memories, but only such as are marked by 
a recurrence to consciousness of what has been once known. And 
the physical basis of this kind of memory nearly all physiologists 
and psychologists agree in finding in the brain alone. 

In this Mr. Kay differs from them, holding that consciousness 
is connected immediately with the nerves and sense-organs as 
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well as with the brain. He claims that he really feels in his fin- 
ger-tips, and that his mind is present in his finger-tips when he is 
conscious of sensations there. When we call up in memory an ob- 
ject seen at some past time, if the memory be dim, he thinks it 
has its seat probably only in the brain: but if the memory be 
very vivid, he believes that the impulse passes from the brain 
along the optic nerve to the retina of the eye, throwing the retina 
into the actual condition in which it would be were the real ob- 
ject again making an impression upon it. Of this condition the 
mind, present at the retina, is immediately conscious, and the 
memory is an exact repetition of a former sensation, __ . 

It is, of course, impossible here to go at length into a discussion 
of this theory ; but it may suffice to say that none of the facts ad- 
duced by Mr. Kay in its support are incapable of another and as 
good interpretation. The fact to which he refers more than once, 
that if one can imagine very vividly and for some time a patch of 
red color, he may upon opening his eyes and looking upon a 
white surface see a patch of the complementary color green, just 
as he would if he had been looking at the red instead of imagin- 
ing it—this fact does not at all prove his point. It may be that 
the cerebral centre is in this case exhausted for red, and reacts for 
green, without any aid from the retina; as it usually does when 
stimulated from the retina. There is no proof that consciousness 
is connected with anything except the brain. 

Mr. Kay’s belief of the activity of the senses in memory has 
led him to go at great length into the anatomy and physiology of 
the sense-organs, a subject very indirectly connected with the 
proper object of the book. The moral, to be sure, is that one 
should cultivate the senses and make observation perfect, as a 
means of remembering; but this has been known from time im- 
memorial in a general way, and physiology has not given us much 
practical assistance so far. Dragging all this into a book on the 
memory is a mistake. ; ; ; 

Only the last chapter of the book is occupied with the im- 
provement of the memory. Many of the suggestions made in the 
chapter will be found helpful. They are, however, not in any 
great degree original, and they have so little to do with the neuro- 
psychology of the rest of the book, that one rather wonders why 
the author found it necessary in a book of this kind, with a prac- 
tical aim, to put so much of that in. 

One of Mr. Kay’s suggestions is extremely curious and amus- 
ing. Believing as he does that every thought and volition leaves 
its permanent trace in the body, he asks whether this may not 
have a teleological significance? Whether it may not be that the 
“books” to be opened on the last day are the very bodies of the 
culprits with their indelible material records? This combination 
of neuro-physiology and Scottish theology will strike the common 
man at first as somewhat strange and unusual. He must recog- 
nize it, however, as in the line of modern mechanical improve- 
ments, for it substitutes for the Recording Angel of an earlier 
time an automatic molecular recorder, which can be depended up- 
on to make no mistakes, and which would never have been guilty 
of the weakness of blotting out. Uncle Toby’s oath. To counter- 
balance these advantages the machine has a grave defect. As the 
material particles of which our bodies are composed probably find 
a lodgment in the bodies of many men in succession, and as por- 
tions of the brain of Washington may formerly have been portions 
of the brain of Caligula, it is a matter of serious concern to know 
who is to be responsible for the phonographic readings of these 
particles on the opening of the “books.” Is it the last tenant? 
Poor man, what a fate ! G. S. F. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. The Story of Media, Babylon and 
Persia, from the fail of Nineveh to the Persian War. By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1888. 

Following up the interesting development of the history of 
the people of Western Asia, Madame Ragozin has added to ‘“Chal- 
dea,” and “Assyria,” an account of the greater of the nations of 
Western Asia between 606 and 490 B.C. The field is much larger 
than that covered by the previous volume, which though more re- 
mote in point of time, is yet based in a greater degree on real evi- 
dence than is the present volume. The first seven chapters, con- 
siderably over one-fourth of the entire work, are devoted to a 
study of the religion of Ancient Persia. To-day the dominions 
of the Shah are, of course, Mohammedan, having heen conquered 
by the Arabs in 641 A. D., and the Arabian prophet numbers no 
more devoted followers than the Persians. But the ancient re- 
ligion of Persia still survives among the Parsees and in the sa- 
cred literature which Anquetil Duperron, and William Jones first 
rendered accessible to the modern world. These works, com- 
monly known as the Zend-Avesta, “law and commentary,” and 
the Gathas or hymus, are to-day the property of the learned 
world. Before the Iranian people of these books was to come to 





the front, however, Babylon must be gotten out of the way. The 





first step in this direction, strange as the statement may sound, 
was the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. The monu- 
ments of this period teach us much concerning the Babylon of the 
Jewish exile, but nothing more interesting than the existence of a 
great banking house, which did the financial business of the gov- 
ernment, witnessed deeds of sale, lent and borrowed money, even 
had a system of checks or bills of exchange, and in short “did a 
general banking business.”’ It is no less curious to find that the 
name of this house, which lasted for several centuries, was Egibi, 
the Babylonian form of Jacob. 

Nebuchadnezzar would have been amply occupied had but 
Media and Lydia engaged his attention. But ere long a new 
power arose, destined to establish a greater though less perma- 
nent empire than the one which had its seat in the city of “the 
gate of God” (Bab-el). After a short interval, Nabonidus came to 
the throne of Nebuchadnezzar. He succeeded in gaining the ill- 
will of the priests. The Jewish exiles, ever anxious to return, 
joined in the plot. Cyrus, the Achemenian, having conquered 
Elam and established himself in Susa, was alone a powerful 
enough enemy, but reinforced by a friendliness within the walls, 
the end was near at hand. Babylon, which might easily have 
withstood a siege for several years, was taken, and the empire 
which had a history for more than a thousand years fell, never to 
rise. The conqueror, for whom both Babylonian and Jew have 
nothing but words of praise, gained this friendliness by a policy 
of kindness and by a politic respect for the religions and customs 
of the various nations under his rule. He made the greatness of 
Persia, which in spite of dynastic trouble, descended to Darius 
and Xerxes (Ahasuerus), whom we find measuring their strength 
with their brother Iranians, the Hellenes. 

The story of the wars, intrigues, rises and falls of this 
period is at best a complicated one. Its sources are Greek his- 
torians, the inscription on the rock at Blhistun, clay tablets found 
at Babylon and Sepharvaim, or monuments discovered in 1885 by 
M. and Mme. Dieulafoy at Susa, which now ornament the Paris 
Louvre. 

In the main, Madame Ragozin has used the best material at 
her command, and her statements are as a rule to be relied upon. 
The assertion that Nebuchadnezzar “ never invaded Egypt ” is, 
however, open to question. Evidence which has recently been 
accumulating would, if corroborated, point to an opposite conclu- 
sion. The connection between the fabled Amazons and the much 
talked of Hittites is of great interest. Our author might have 
chosen a much more rational translation of the so-called Family 
Laws than that of Mr. Bertin. It is difficult to believe with him 
“that long nails were a mark of freedom.” Yet the blemishes, if 
such they be, are not sericus enough to impair the reliability or 
interest of the work, and the world of Oriental scholars, as well as 
the reading public, is again indebted to the gifted author for an- 
other contribution to this most fascinating department of history. 





A SHOCKING EXAMPLE, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By Frances 
Courtenay Baylor, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1889. 

It is just possible that even the admirers of Miss Baylor’s 
singularly clever stories will experience a feeling of disappoint- 
ment before they have finished reading the first half of her latest 
book, That a similar effect will be produced in those who, until 
now, have known this most entertaining writer by reputation 
only, there can be little doubt. Such literary excellence as she 
has given evidence of in her published volumes seems to spring 
from a natural rather than an artificial source, and while this may 
be placed to the credit of her genius, it cannot be expected to in- 
sure her art against criticism. In these sketches the mildly amus- 
ing ‘‘ Shocking Example,” for instance, has a deplorably weak 
ending, dropping off to a nothingness most incousistent with its 
carefully elaborated beginning. The effect of the humorous cen- 
tral idea and amusing bits of descriptive by-play on the mind of 
the reader is slight because it is not cumulative. There is an 
absence of artistic unity—of that faculty which selects only those 
materials that will add to and strenthen the general structure of 
the word-house in which the thought tenant is to live. 

‘“‘Craddock’s Heldest,” if it is to be judged by the rather 
high standard hinted at, has many of the faults of its predecessor ; 
like it, weakening quite perceptibly at the close, though it has 
perhaps more homogeneity. ‘The Moral Policeman” is au ex- 
cellent piece of work; the protean ubiquity of the meddlesome 
busybody being described in a delightfully satirical manner. * In 
and Around a Despatch Box” blends the South of to-day with 
that of Colonial times in an entertaining and instructive way, its 
nature exempting it from criticism on the score of lack of unity. 
“ Table Talk” is full of the author’s best wit and kindliest satire, 
and, taken in connection with “The Moral Policeman,’ fills a 
long-felt and increasing want as a lesson in manners. ‘‘ The Lost 
Voice” is principally valuable for its character sketch of a sort of 
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latter-day Topsy, and serves to prepare the reader for the almost 
surprising excellence of the inimitable ‘“Aunt Sukey.” ‘* Our Or- 
ganist,’’ a comedy in six scenes, will be of interest to amateur mu- 
sicians, though there seem to be several false notes in it, notably 
the recriminations of the rival members of the choir, which pass 
all belief. ‘“ The Old Dominion” completes the picture of decayed 
Southern aristocracy of which the reader is given a glimpse in 
“Tn and Around a Despatch Box,” “‘ The Lost Voice,” etc., and is 
an unquestionably strong plea for a rehabilitation of the fast-dis- 
appearing graces of chivalrous courtesy. The quarrel and recon- 
ciliation of Wyndham Vesey and Edward Brooke, is a piece of 
really artistic work, and with several other chapters in the book 
reminds one of Cable at his best. 

“The Cold Punch Act,” “An Incident of English Railway 
Travel,” and ‘‘ Robert’s Wife,” show more of the characteristics 
of pure fiction than the other ‘‘ Sketches,” and are well construct- 
ed and gracefully written. Readers of the last mentioned story, 
however, may be pardoned if they venture to question the good- 
sense of the heroine. Probably the most valuable essay in the 
collection is the one entitled ‘“‘ Hidalgo, the Washington of Mexi- 
co,” which gives us a wonderfully distinct picture of this patriot- 
priest, whom Carlyle might have added to his list of heroes, and 
who, when the uprising which he had led was temporarily crushed 
and he himself led to execution, prophesied on the scaffold the 
fall of Spanish rule in Mexico. 

The volume has a good portrait of the author, revealing a 
winning countenance, lighted up by the spirit of wholesome 
mirth and good humor, which disarms the critic and makes him 
her friend at the start. EE: 





APPLETON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
James Grant Wilson and John Fiske. In six Volumes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The issue of the sixth volume renders complete this most im- 
portant work. It is perfectly safe, as it is also simply fair to say 
of it that it far exceeds in its scope and in its merits any work of 
the kind relating to American biography. There is nothing to be 
compared with it, and editors, scholars, students, libraries, and 
intelligent private collectors must have it, if they would keep up 
with the biographical literature of the time. 

The six volumes contain the biographies of those who have 
been in any notable way conspicuous in the history of America. 
Those who were connected with it, though not themselves Amer- 
icans,—Columbus, for example, and Cabot, Lafayette, Whitefield, 
—are included, and so are the men of note in Canada, and in 
Mexico, Central America, and South America. There is, of 
course, a great number of names, but it is not easy to point out 
many that should have been omitted in such a work. Proportion 
in selection, as in the length of the notices, has been very success- 
fully attained. Certain classes have been included entire,—all 
the Presidents, all the Vice Presidents, every regularly nominated 
xandidate for their places, every Cabinet officer, every United 
States Senator, every Justice of the Supreme Court, and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, every man that has held as high 
rank in the military or naval service of the United States as brig- 
adier-general or commodore, together with the various bishops of 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist, and Mora- 
vian Churches. 

A very notable success is won in the illustrations, There are 
in each volume ten portraits on steel, these forming in themselves 
a great gallery of honor—Washington and his successors in the 
Presidency ; John Winthrop, William Penn, and Nathaniel Greene, 
inventors like Fulton and Morse, philanthropists like Peabody, 
soldiers like Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas, heroes of the sea, 
like Farragut, authors and poets like Irving, Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Bryant, Whittier, and Mrs. Stowe, and great figures in civil 
affairs like Franklin, Clay, Webster, Benton, Calhoun, Sumner, 
Greeley, and others. Aside from these, however, the text is freely 
supplied with good illustrations on wood, vignette portraits being 
given of about two thousand of the persons described. These 
smaller portraits are remarkable for their clearness and beauty. 
They are made, it is stated, by a new process from original draw- 
ings by Jacques Reich, an artist specially secured for this work, 
and their style is so charming as to give a special attractiveness to 
the work. 

There are, no doubt, some slips in the vast mass of informa- 
tion presented. A few of these have come to our notice in our 
casual consultation of the work. In the article on Manasseh Cut- 
ler it is said that, in 1786, he ‘“‘ visited Washington” to obtain of 
the Continental Congress the grant of the Ohio lands,—a slip so 
obvious that even a good proof-reader should have corrected it. 
But the error is made cumulative in the same article, when it is 
said that he ‘“‘ drafted for Nathan Dane” the Ordinance of 1787, 
“during his stay in Washington.” Further, this ascription to Cut- 
ler of the honor of drafting the Ordinance is directly contradicted 








in the article on Nathan Dane, where it is said he framed the Or- 
dinance and that “it was adopted without a single alteration.” 
(The truth here is, that Dane probably drew the ordinance,—in 
the committee on the subject,—and then submitted it to Cutler 
for revision. To the latter are probably due the clauses on relig- 
ion and schools, and the reservations of land for the support of 
ministers, and a university.) And in the article on Charles 
Thomson, the Secretary of the Continental Congress, it is gravely 
stated that his wife was “a sister of Benjamin Harrison, the 
Signer.” 

But we mention these errors with not the remotest intention 
of discrediting the work. Its general average of accuracy is as 
remarkable as it is commendable. 





My Prisons: MEMorrs OF SILVIO PELLICO. With an Introduc- 
tion by Epes Sargent, and Fifty Illustrations by Billings. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This is a new edition of an old classic. Silvio Pellico, Italian 
patriot and poet, (b. 1789, d. 1854), made an addition to the 
world’s literature when he told with graphic simplicity the pa- 
thetic story of his captivity in the prisons and fortresses of the 
Austrian government. To his poems the world has declined to 
listen. They belong to the class of imaginative unrealities which 
cannot live longer than the fashion of the age which produced 
them. Even the abler and more imaginative muse of Ugolo Fos- 
colo, the Italian precursor of Byron, hardly has succeeded in giv- 
ing permanent vitality to his “Jacopo Ortis.” Pellico’s one chance 
in life to write a tragedy was when the Austrian tyrant con- 
demned him to death and then commuted the sentence to fifteen 
years of severe imprisonment in an Austrian fortress, at a time 
when these places of detention were horrible to a degree. When 
at last he was liberated, after undergoing half his term, he had 
abandoned resistance to the oppressors of his country, and had 
accepted the situation. But to meet the charge of having obtained 
his release by unworthy compliance, he turned aside from hymn- 
writing and Catholic austerities, to tell the story which constitutes 
his claim to a permanent place in literature. He thus rendered a 
greater service to his country than his continuance of the Liberal 
agitation of 1819 would have been. He fixed attention on the 
gratuitous cruelties of Austrian rule; he renewed the indignation 
which had attended the extinction of a party which was laboring 
by lawful means in the cause of a moderate degree of liberty. It 
is said he even shamed the Hapsburgs into reformins their for- 
tress prisons. The style is so simple and real, the good faith so 
evident, the details so pathetic, that the world’s ear was secured 
at once. And it now holds a high place among the books which 
truly reflect the character of the Italian mind. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


NEW series of annotated French Classics for students, pub- 
lished by William R. Jenkins of New York, begins with an 
edition of Moliére’s comedy “ L’Avare,” edited with very copious 
notes by Prof. Schele de Vere of the University of Virginia. The 
chief defect in the apparatus is the absence of any critical appre- 
ciation of the place held by the play among Moliére’s works, and 
of its relation to Plautus, Terence, and to the earlier French co- 
medians, in which are found the suggestions Moliére has followed. 
As might have been expected from Prof. De Vere’s scientific pref- 
erence, it is the philological needs of the student which are best 


met. And for this purpose the notes are very much above the av- 
erage. ‘ L’Avare” is not one of the greatest of Moliére’s plays. 


The chief personage is a caricature rather than a character, and 
not even a consistent caricature. The amatory element is an ex-- 
crescence. Genuine misers are old bachelors, who never have 
felt the attractions of the tender passion. Moliére’s Harpagon 
has been married, and is the rival of his own son in the affections 
of Mariane. He is as extravagant in the pursuit of wealth as 
though he had no other passion ; and yet the fun of the comedy, 
—especially of the preparations for the supper,—turns on the 
conflict of the two emotions. 

The story of the Maid of Orleans is one which has taxed the 
powers of a long series of able French writers. In some respects 
Lamartine has told it as well as anybody, although rather as a 
poet than as a historian. Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. reprint for 
American students of French an edition edited by Prof. Barre of 
the Woolwich Military Academy, which has brief foot-notes on 
the linguistic difficulties and a sufficient vocabulary. There are 
not many better books for a beginner in French, as the story itself 
has a well sustained and perennial interest, is told here very 
simply and beautifully, and the French of Lamartine is always 
pure and classic. Some day, when France wearies of her Dau- 
dets, her Ohnets, and her Zolas, there will be a great revival of : 
regard for Lamartine. So much has been predicted by her best 
critics. 
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The new hope of nationality seems to be converting Ireland 
into ‘a nest of singing birds’? once more. The two De Veres, 
Lady Wilde, Mr. Allingham, Edward Dowden, and Sir Samuel 
Ferguson belong rather to the last generation. But Katherine 
Tynan, T. P.O’Connor, John Todhunter, Oscar Wilde, and Justin 
Huntley McCarthy are of our own, and they all have had their 
imaginations fired by the past and the present of their country, as 
has even Tennyson of late years. It is rather unfortunate, how- 
ever, that their discipline and training as poets have fallen to a 
time dominated by the cult of strange verse forms, and the wor- 
ship of an outlandish vocabulary. It would have been better if 
the soberer influence of great masters like Coleridge and Words- 
worth had been in theascendant. Mr. W. B. Yates, by his “ Wan- 
derings of Oisin and Other Poems ” (London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& ©o.) takes his place in this school. He has sat at the feet of 
William Morris, and evidently he thinks the Celtic Oisin-legend is 
as worthy of song as the Norse Sigurd-legend. We confess to find- 
ing more of echo than of voice in this first volume ; but it is echo 
of a quality which gives promise of better things. We think he 
shows most power where he interprets the homely life and emo- 
tions of the common people of to-day. Very gorgeous are the pic- 
tures which the old legends furnish. But they are too fantastic 
for us to feel much reality in them. But ‘“ the Old Fisherman,” 
“Moll Magee,” and “ The Fairy Doctor” are actual transcripts.of 
human emotion with which we all cansympathize. If Mr. Yates 
will work this vein he may become the singer of the people. 

We opened Mr. Wallace Peck’s “Story of the Puritans ” with 
some anticipation of pleasure, remembering the good measure of 
fun in this author’s little book published at Christmas called ‘‘ The 
Golden Age of Patents.” But the Puritans is a sad fall-off from 
the Patents. It isstrained anddull. Sometimes a humorous ven- 
ture is one of these things without being the other, but ‘‘ The 
Story of the Puritans” is unhappily both of them. Mr. Kemble 
seems to have been depressed by the flabbiness of his text, and his 
pictures have not their usual point. The frontispiece, however, 
an ideal sketch of a typical Puritan, is rather good. (Charles T. 
Walter, St. Johnsbury, Vt.) 

Two of Julian Hawthorne’s shorter tales, “‘ Constance ” and 
“ Calbot’s Rival,’’ make a new volume of Appleton’s “‘ Town and 
Country Library.”’ They are fair examples of this author’s con- 
centration and effective style. ‘ Constance” bears a certain re- 
semblance to Mr. Hawthorne’s earlier story (and one of his best) ,— 
“ Archibald Malmaison ;” one of its leading characters has a mes- 
meric “ gift’? which is anything but a blessing to himself and to 
others. ‘ Constance” is a strong story, but not an agreeable one. 
“‘ Calbot’s Rival” has a disjointed supernatural element, which in 
the end is referred to the intoxication of hasheesh. 

“ Dr. Rameau,” a novel by Georges Ohnet, translated from the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, (J. B. Lippincott Co.), shows the 
same odd sort of hysterical power which made this writer’s 
“ Maitre des Forges ” (widely known also as a play) a noticeable 
book. ‘ Dr. Rameau” is a domestic story, narrating the growth 
of character, through heavy trials, from irreligion to faith. The 
book is effectively illustrated, and as a piece of manufacture is an 
uncommonly good example of the paper cover novel. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ESSRS. Ticknor & Co. will issue this month a novel trans- 
lated from the Portuguese of Eca de Querios, by Mrs. Mary 

J. Serrans, with the title in English of ‘‘ Dragon’s Teeth.” The 
popular Paper Series of this house will include in March “ Forced 
Acquaintances,” by Edith Robinson, and “ Under Green Apple 
Boughs,” by Helen Campbell. ~ 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. has arranged with Boussod, Valadon 
& Co., Paris, for the publication in the United States of a sump- 
tuous quarto volume, “ Pierre and Jean,” with illustrations by 
Ernest Duez and Albert Lynch. 

Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler has under way a novel to be called 
“The White Slave,’’—a study of life in factories and tenements. 

A collection of twenty new sermons by Archdeacon Farrar is 
in the press of Thomas Whittaker. 

The literary remains of Emperor Frederick of Germany, 
which his widow has begun to edit, will fill four large volumes. 

Bourrienne’s “‘ Memoirs of Napoleon ” is to be reprinted from 
the latest English edition by Chas. Scribner’s Sons in four vol- 
umes, containing thirty-eight portraits. They have also in prep- 
aration a new edition of the Erckmann-Chatrian historical ro- 
mances, and will publish directly ‘‘ Chopin, and Other Musical 
Essays,” by Henry T. Finck. 

“‘ Hints for Teachers of Physiology,” by Prof. Henry P. Bow- 
ditch of the Harvard Medical School, will be issued directly by 
D. C. Heath & Co. 














That Miss Amelia B. Edwards should lecture before the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston, on Greeco-Egyptian subjects, is, naturally, 
the desire of Bostonians, but no woman has ever spoken from that 
rostrum. The Peabody Institute of Baltimore has invited Miss 
Edwards to open next season’s lectures with a course of four lec- 
tures. She will be the first woman to lecture at that institution. 

Henry W. Grady, editor and proprietor of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, is engaged upon a history of the southern portion of the 
Union, from which much is expected in that section. Mr. Grady 
is assisted by various competent persons and the book is to be 
illustrated. 

Mr. George Gatfield, of the British Museum, proposes to pub- 
lish a ‘‘Guide to Books relating to Heraldry and Genealogy.” 
The work will consist of upwards of 13,000 titles, and is intended 
to supplement such works as Sims’s “ Manual” and Marshall’s 
‘“* Genealogist’s Guide.” 

Justin McCarthy the younger is about to publish a novel with 
the title of ‘ Dolly.” 

Sir Spencer St. John is revising his book on Hayti and adding 
new chapters on Voodoo worship. 

The second part of Clayden’s biography of Samuel Rogers 
will be published in London this month, It contains a large num- 
bers of letters heretofore unpublished from Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Southey, Napoleon, Irving, Lamb, Daniel Web- 
ster, Dickens, Ruskin, Sydney Smith, and others. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish immediately ‘The Life of 
Samuel Wilberforce,” by his son Reginald, revised, with import- 
ant additions. 

Scribner & Welford’s spring announcements include Villari’s 
“ Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola,” translated by his wife, 
with the author’s revision and enlargement; a new and enlarged 
edition of O’Meara’s ‘“ Napoleon at St. Helena;” the works of 
George Borrow ; Select Essays by De Quincey, edited by Prof. 
David Masson; and a new Commentary on Genesis, by Prof, Franz 
Delitzsch. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. will publish shortly “The Dignity of 
Man,” a volume of select sermons preached by the late Bishop 
Harris in successive Advent Lessons. 

There is to be a new volume of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, 
addressed, like the famous ones to Philip Stanhope, to a young 
relative. Lord Carnarvon, who owns the original epistles, has 
consented to the publication. 

A new life of Sir John Hawkins, the English soldier of for- 
tune, is about to be published in Florence and England, compiled 
from previously unpublished documents. The authors are J. T. 
Leader and G. Marcotti. 

The leading newspaper of Scotland lately contained in one 
issue over five columns of reports of Burns dinners, concerts, and 
club meetings, held in more than fifty towns and villages of that 
land in celebration of the poet’s birthday. 

“The Battle Abbey Roll,’’ on which the Duchess of Cleveland 
has been for several years engaged, is now completed. It has 
been compiled from important authentic Norman documents. 

Mrs. Frye, wife of the U. S. Senator from Maine, is writing a 
novel dealing with society life. The lady has literary tastes and 
frequently revises her husband’s speeches for publication. 

The statement is made that Messrs. Cassell & Co. are preparing 
a dividend for the last half year at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, besides placing $10,000 to their reserve fund. 


F. A. Stokes & Brother have in preparation a collection of the 
smaller pictures from Life, under the title of “ Fun from Life; ”’ 
also, a satire entitled “‘ The Last American,” by J. A. Mitchell, 
who gives the experiences of a band of Persian explorers who are 
supposed to visit this country at the end of the twentieth century, 
when they find the cities in ruins and only one American alive. 


Margaret Woods, author of “‘ A Village Tragedy,” which has 
recently met with much approval, is the daughter of Dr. Bradley, 
Dean of Westminster, and the wife of the President of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 

A collection of poems and translations by W. J. Linton, the 
wood engraver, will be published soon in London. Many of the 
poems will be taken from Mr. Linton’s “ Love-Lore,”’ of which 50 
copies only were printed by him from his private press. With few 
exceptions the translations will now be printed for the first time. 
The volume will have a portrait of Mr. Linton. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. George Henty, and Mr. Charles 
Williams, three of the best known war correspondents, have 
joined forces in an annual of military stories, to be published in 
London this spring under the title ‘Camps and Quarters.” The 
stories are all true, or with truth for their foundation. 
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The Life of Wordsworth, upon which Prof. Knight has been 
engaged for many years, and the publication of which has been 
delayed through many causes, will be issued immediately by Mr. 
Patterson of Edinburg. 

Prof. Ten Brinck’s new volume on English Literature, cover- 
ing Chaucer and his circle, is being translated, under the author’s 
sanction and supervision, by Dr. Clark Robinson of Durham Uni- 
versity. 

“Poems and Ballads, Third Series,” is the title of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new volume of verse, soon to be issued. A large part of 
the volume contains matter not heretofore published. Among 
the pieces are some original border ballads written in the North- 
umbrian dialect. 

Baron Grancy will shortly issue in Paris a volume on Ameri- 
can customs, in the shape of a novel to be called “A French 
Ranch in Dakota.” The author is the founder of a settlement of 
French horse-breeders in that State. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


RS. JAMES T. FIELDS has written for the April number of 
Scribner’s an account of her husband’s souvenirs of Scott, 
De Quincey, Wilson, and Dr. John Brown. 

The Journal of the Military Service Institution of the United 
States, will hereafter be published bi-monthly instead of quar- 
terly, at Governor’s Island, New York. 

The demise was announced last week of the American Maga- 
zine of New York, after a career of Jess than two years. Efforts 
are making to resuscitate it, but without much probability of their 
success. 

Twenty-four years ago, the late Mr. N. Tribner, under the 
title of the American and Uriental Record, began supplying period- 
ically lists of books published in the East and throughout the 
American Continent, as well as lists of European works bearing 
on those countries. The original design of this useful Record is 
now to be expanded, and literary and scientific articles on sub- 
jects within its scope are to be assigned ample space. Dr. Rost, 
of the Indian Office, will undertake the editorial management of 
the Oriental section. At first, the periodical will appear once in 
two months, but it is hoped success will necessitate its becoming 
a monthly. 








ART NOTES. 


MONG the bequests made by the late I. V. Williamson, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts was remembered 
to the extent of $20,000. In the published copy of the will, no 
conditions are imposed with this legacy. This is not only liberal 
but sensible. The Academy is an institution intended to promote 
certain objects, and the directors are supposed to know what these 
objects are and how to reach them better than anybody else. To 
give them the means of carrying out the design coming within 
the purview of the organization, is doing the best that can be 
done for the Academy. To hamper a gift with prescriptions that 
this, that, or the other thing shall be done or shall be omitted, is 
oftentimes to effect more harm than good. The directors are to 
be congratulated that the Williamson bequest is not accompanied 
by any such embarrassing limitations. 

The special exhibition of pictures by Charles Linford at 
Earles’ galleries, heretofore mentioned, will be opened on Monday 
next. The collection will be enriched by a number of the artist’s 
most noticeable works, loaned for the occasion by the owners. 

Later in the season there will be a special exhibition held at 
the same galleries by Harry Poore. Mr. Poore was not a contrib- 
utor to the 59th exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy, and al- 
though some of his work has been shown at the Art Club this 
winter, this special display will be the only opportunity in Phila- 
delphia for the public to see his recent pictures considered import- 
ant enough to include in a representative collection. 

Prof. L. W. Miller, principal of the Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art, passed the summer of 1888 in visiting the leading 
Art and Industrial schools of Europe, making careful observa- 
tions of their work and their advantages as compared with ours. 
By invitation of the Philadelphia Social Science Association, Pro- 
fessor Miller embodied the most important results of his studies 
in a paper which constituted the most interesting feature of the 
recent annual meeting of the Association. The paper includes 
notices of the National Art Training School, South Kensington, 
London, the Technical Colleges at Leeds and Bradford, the Indus- 
trial School at Amiens, the Royal Schools at Crefeld, the National 
School of Decorative Art at Paris,—which is pronounced to be 
the best of the art schools, with a distinctively industrial purpose, 
in Europe,—the School of Decorative Art at Brussels, the Indus- 





trial Art Schools of Berlin and of Vienna, the Royal School for 
Art Industry at Munich,—of which a very full and interesting ac- 
count is given,—the Royal School of Industrial Art at Nurem- 
berg, and the School of Industrial Arts at Geneva. 

The prime value of this study is the lesson it affords as to 
what we need learn and what we can learn with profit if we will 
respecting the conduct of schools of Industrial Art. In every in- 
telligent community throughout this country, serious efforts are 
being made to promote education in this direction, and Professor 
Miller’s essay gives to those concerned in the movement the 
benefit of experience gained in practice by the best foreign in- 
structors. It is unfortunately evident enough that much of the 
earnest effort made here has been wasted for lack of just such 
knowledge as is presented by this expert survey of the older 
schools in England, France, and Germany. It would be a great 
help to the movement in America if this brief but comprehensive 
chronicle of European successes and failures could be placed in 
the hands of every one concerned in forwarding the cause of In- 
dustrial Art education. The paper has been printed by the Asso- 
ciation and a limited number of copies may be had from the Secre- 
tary, No. 720 Locust St. 


The Art Department of the Chicago Exposition issues its 17th 
annual circular, copies of which may be had on application to 
Miss Sara P. Hallowell, Chicago. The Exposition will open Sep- 
tember 4th and close October 19th. Collections will be made in 
Philadelphia July 17th to 22d. 

Mr. Potter Palmer of Chicago, offers two prizes of five hun- 
dred dollars each to be awarded at this exhibition, for the best 
landscape or marine, aud for the best figure picture, painted in 
oil, and entered by the artist. The only limitations are that the 
painters must be citizens of the United States, and the work done 
within three years. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, color printers and publishers, 
have organized a competition prize exhibition for students and 
amateurs, to be held in the galleries of the Royal Institute of Wa- 
ter Color Painters, London, January, 1890. The money prizes 
aggregate five hundred guineas beside a further award of di- 
plomas. The judges are Sir John Millais, R. A., Marcus Stone, 
R. A., G. H. Boughton, A. R. A., and S. J. Solomon, R. I. 

A preliminary exhibit of American contributions will be held 
in November, 1889, at the American Art Galleries, New York. 
The management of this American exhibition will be in the hands 
of the American judges, namely, Frank D. Millet, William M. 
Chase, J. Carrol Beckwith, and Montague Marks. Further infor- 
mation respecting the matter may be obtained from the nearest 
picture dealer. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


T is announced that the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the Institute of 
Mining Engineers are together organizing a trip to Europe to visit 
the Paris Exposition. The favorable replies from members are so 
numerous as to make it probable that two steamers will be re- 
quired to accommodate the party. The rapid growth of the en- 
gineering profession in the United States has made it desirable 
that an adequate representation of the body should be made 
among all the European scientific bodies which will send delega- 
tions to the Exposition. 

“The United States,” says Science, “‘ will make a creditable 
display at the Paris Exhibition. And this is as it should be; for, 
although nominally a universal exposition, it will be practically a 
display of the products of republics. The monarchies of Europe 
will be represented only by private exhibits, while the republics 
of North and South America have rallied in force. The United 
States Department of Agriculture will make a splendid showing. 
Secretary Colman has placed the undertaking in the hands of 
Professor C. V. Riley, the entomologist, an energetic organizer as 
well as a careful and enterprising scientific observer; and Profes- 
sor Riley has already sent forward three car-loads on the way to 
France. The bulk of shipments are nearly through with, and the 
perishable staples will follow during the next month. Congress 
appropriated $250,000 to aid exhibitors, and Secretary Colman’s 
quota of this will insure the best illustration that the agricultural 
resources of this country have ever had on the continent of 
Europe.” 


It is now said that operations on the proposed Nicaragua 
Canal will probably be begun this month by sending a dredging 
plant to Greytown. The harbor of this town, which is to be the 
eastern terminus of the Canal, is constantly liable to be filled up 
by sand moving westwardly, through the action of shore currents. 
It is proposed to construct a pier of brush and piles, which will 
allow the harbor to be opened to vessels of 15 or 18 feet draft. 
The work of permanent improvement to 30 ft. draft will not be 
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begun until the building of a railroad inland. This road will 
bring rock taken from the great rock-cut, and which will be used 
for the sides of the canal through the marsh-lands, and for the 
construction of a permanent pier at Greytown. 

Engineering News for March 2d contains an interesting item 
to the effect that a French company-——-the Gas and Water Com- 
pany of ‘Tunis—are about to undertake for practical purposes the 
restoration of the reservoirs of ancient Carthage. ‘These basins 
cover an area of 37,590 square feet, and are divided into eighteen 
communicating apartments. They have been entirely neglected 
since the incursions of the Arabs in 697. 

A report on the ‘‘ Sanitary Inspection of Certain Tenement- 
House Districts of Boston,’ compiled under the direction of 
Prof. Dwight Porter of the Institute of Technology, has just been 
published. The examinations were made chiefly in the Eighth 
Ward of the city, though some other parts were visited. The re- 
sult is a body of statistics which show that the over-crowding in 
many sections is very great, the sanitation mostly wretched, 
while the proportion of deaths from diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid fever is large. The report, which ought to lead to some 
vigorous action, recommends additions to the inspecting force and 
the adoption of certain provisions from the New York tenement- 
house laws. It is held by the report that the landlords are in 
many cases responsible for the wretched condition of their ten- 
ants, the rental charges being sometimes extortionate. Some 
landlords exacted 30 per cent. on money invested, while in other 
cases the annual rental exceeded the assessed value of the build- 
ings. 

Articles on scientific subjects are beginning to appear in the 
monthly magazines, although their range is necessarially confined 
to untechnical details. The Century for March contains two such 
articles, ‘The Use of Oil to Still the Waves,” by W. H. Beehler, 
and “Something Electricity is Doing,” by Charles Barnard. In 
the former of these the subject is treated in a thoroughly scientific 
manner. Mr. Beehler’s main point is that the use of oil to still 
dangerous waves is a plan at once efficacious and inexpensive, 
and his position is supported by numerous quotations from ship- 
masters who have made the experiment. In the case of seas 
breaking over the vessel, the use of oil about the ship has con- 
verted the seas into harmless swells. The experiments of Mr. 
John Shields, an Englishman, are quoted as showing the practica- 
bility of the use of oil at the mouths of harbors, and for life and 
pilot boat service. Cases are quoted where crews adrift in small 
boats have saved themselves from foundering by the same means. 
The article closes with recommendations that vessels generally 
adopt the safeguard of oil; that life-saving stations be supplied 
with apparatus; that dangerous harbor entrances be protected ; 
that penalties be prescribed for non-use of oil in cases where it 
would have been useful; that marine insurance companies allow 
some discount to vessels provided with oil apparatus, and others. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 
LESSONS FROM EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOLS. 


Principal Leslie W. Miller’s Address. 

Wuaat is the lesson that so much of an inquiry as that which 
we have pursued this evening, ought to teach? ‘To me it is this: 
that the crying need of industrial education in Pennsylvania to- 
day is a school of such commanding importance, and such ade- 
quate support, as the best of those I have described are in their 
own States in Europe; one which shall assume the leadership of, 
and give direction to, all this energy which fairly seethes and bub- 
bles in discussion. 

It seems to me that the movement in America needs nothing 
so much as a few central schools, which shall in their complete- 
ness embody the ideas which the movement represents ; in which 
not only shall right impulses be given, but substantial results be at- 
tained; not only such methods of instruction be disseminated, but 
work produced as shall set the standard of what excellence is. 

We have made good beginnings enough, and plenty of prom- 
ise has been given. Let us carry something to completion, and 
supplement promise with performance. And let us by profiting, 
in all modesty, by the experience that can be gleaned from oth- 
ers, build up at home the model institution of all. Nothing less 
than this will honor, as it deserves, the State we serve. 





MR. WARNER'S ESTIMATE OF THE CANADIANS. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in Harper’s Magazine. 
I HAD been told that the Canadians are second-hand English- 
men. No estimate could convey a more erroneous impression. A 


portion of the people have strong English traditions and loyalties 
to institutions, but in manner and in expectations the Canadians 
are scarcely more English than the people of the United States ; 


‘viewed Keats, like the good fellows they were. 





they have their own colonial development, and one can mark al- 
ready with tolerable distinctness a Canadian type which is neither 
English nor American. This is noticeable especially in the wo- 
men. The Canadian girl resembles the American in escape from 
a purely conventional restraint and in self-reliance, and she has, 
like the English, a well-modulated voice and distinct-articulation. 
In the cities, also, she has taste in dress and a certain style which 
we think belongs to the New World. In features and action a 
certain modification has gone on, due partly to climate and partly 
to greater social independence. 

But there is great variety in Canada, and in fact a remarkable 
racial diversity. The man of Nova Scotia is not at all the man 
of British Columbia or Manitoba. The Scotch in old Canada have 
made a distinct impression in features and speech. And it may 
be said generally in eastern Canada that the Scotch element is a 
leading and conspicuous one in the vigor and push of enterprise 
and the accumulation of fortune. The Canadian men, as one sees 
them in official life, at the clubs, in business, are markedly a vig- 
orous, stalwart race, well made, of good stature, and not seldom 
handsome. This physical prosperity needs to be remembered 
when we consider the rigorous climate and the long winters; 
these seem to have at least on advantage—that of breeding virile 
men. The Canadians generally are fond of out-door sports and 
athletic games, of fishing and hunting, and they give more time 
to such recreations than we do. ‘They are a little less driven by 
the business goad. Abundant animal spirits tend to make men 
good-natured and little quarrelsome. The Canadians would make 
good soldiers. There was a time when the drinking habit pre- 
vailed very much in Canada, and there are still places where they 
do not put water enough in their grog, but temperance reform has 
taken as strong a hold there as it has in the United States. 

The feeling about the English is illustrated by the statement 
that there is not more aping of English ways in Montreal and To- 
ronto clubs and social life than in New York, and that the Eng- 
lish superciliousness, or condescension as to colonies, the ultra- 
English manner, is ridiculed in Canada, and resented with even 
more warmth than in the United States. The amusing stories of 
English presumption upon hospitality are current in Canada as 
well as on this side. All this is not inconsistent with pride in the 
empire, loyalty to its traditions and institutions, and even a con- 
siderable willingness (for human nature is pretty much alike 
everywhere) to accept decorative titles. But the underlying fact 
is that there is a distinct feeling of nationality, and it is increasing. 





NO “LOG ROLLING” IN BOOK CRITICISM. 


Andrew Lang, in The Forum. 

ONCE for all, we do not praise books because they are written 
by the relatives or friends of any person to whom we may have been 
introduced at a garden party. The public appears to think that 
this is how these things are done, but the public isin error. An- 
other general delusion is the belief in ‘“ log-rolling.” The topic is 
well worn and needs few remarks. If by log-rolling is meant that 
reviewers praise people in hopes of being praised in turn, then the 
taunt is empty. Few people are quite so very mean or so ignorant 
of human nature as to log-roll in that sense. Mr. Thackeray was 
forever praising Mr. Dickens ; George Sand often praised Victor 
Hugo. Neither Madame Sand nor Mr. Thackeray was so entirely 
unacquainted with the object of admiration as to expect to have 
the praise returned. On the whole, one is happy to think, the 
best men have steadily admired and steadily praised the best 
work of their friends. Boileau did not exactly massacre his friend 
Moliére; he lent him the great aid of his formidable and satiric 
pen. Mr. Arthur Hallam did not “slate” young Mr. Alfred Ten- 
nyson; the reverse. Keats reviewed Reynolds, and Reynolds re- 
The reviewer, 
when his heart is in his work, when he is not the mere party hack, 
has commonly a desire, at once generous and interested, to pro- 
claim and aid new talents. His desire is generous, because he is 
prompted by love of literature and by delight in every good and 
fresh addition to literature. There was a time when reviewers 
loved to trample on the young—on Keats or on Tennyson. Mis- 
deeds of this kind, misdeeds of the Quarterly or of Blackwood, are 
remembered, but it is forgotten that even these malevolent critics 
often did hit the palpable blots of their victims, and that their 
victims amended their ways. In the later editions of Tennyson, 
after 1841-’46, the points which the reviewers had most assailed 
were altered or expunged. The critics had been right in detail, 
though grotesquely wrong in tone and spirit. Critics have helped 
to make or to accelerate the making of the fortunes of authors 
much more frequently than they have crushed them. Indeed, 
they have never crushed anybody, and “ no man was ever written 
down except by himself.” 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue SToRY OF THE PuRITANS. A Go-as-you-Please History. By Wallace 
Peck. Pp. 90. $1.00. St. Johusbury, Vt.: Charles T, Walter. 

CoNSTANCE, AND CALBoT’sRIvAL. Tales. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Paper. $0.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A Davuaurer or Eve. By the Author of “ The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
Pp. 447. $1.50. Boston: Tickner & Co. 

Tur FoLK-LorE oF PLANTS. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION IN MAN. Origin of Human Faculty. By George John 
Romanes. Pp. 452. $——. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A QUAKER GIRL oF NANTUCKET. By Mary Catharine Lee. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

First AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. Reinga Treatiseon Metaphysics. By 
James McCosh. Pp. 360. $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A Stupy oF MAN, AND THE Way TO HeattH. By J.D. Buck, M.D. Pp. 
302. $2.50. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Dr. RAMEAU. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Pp. 
299. $0.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

THE UNITED STATES BLUE Book. Compiled from official sources by J. H. 
Soulé. Pp. 200. $0.75. Washington, D.C.: J. H.Soulé. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Historic FAMILIES oF KENTUCKY. With Special Reference to Stocks im- 
mediately derived from the Valley of Virginia. By Thomas Marshall 
Green. Pp. 304. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Lire oF JoHN STUART MILL. By W.L. Courtney. Pp. 194 and xii. Lon- 
don: Walter Scott. (New York : Thomas Whittaker.) 


Tuer PoETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE CRABBE, (SELECTED). With Frefatory 
Notice, Biographical and Critical, by Edward Lamplough. Pp. 255. 
London: Walter Scott. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 


Tur Essays OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Selected from ‘‘ The Rambler,” “‘ The 
Adventurer,” and “ The Idler.””’ With Biographical Introductions and 
Notes by Stuart J. Reid. Pp. 344. London: Walter Scott. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker.) 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Ph. D. 
Pp. 229. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


TuE STORY OF WASHINGTON, THE CAPITAL OF THE REPUBLIC. By Charles 
Burr Todd. Pp. 416. $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Pp. 227. 


Pp. 328. $—. 


Pp. 320. 





DRIFT. 


HE Witness, of Belfast, Ireland, is authority for the statement that Dr. 
McCosh is expected to be present at the next General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland. Dr. McCosh is the most prominent survivor of 
the disruption ministers of 1843, and it is gaid that his chief motive in re- 
visiting the country now is to bear witness to the significance of this move- 
ment. Dr. McCosh recently announced, however, that he hsd made his last 
visit to Scotland, and was now content to pass his remaining days in the 
college to which his best efforts have been so long given. 





Mexico now has an army of 25,000 men, costing about $7,000,000 a year. 
The officers, educated at the military academy of Chapultepec, are full of 
professional spirit as well as of patriotism. Of the soldiers, Colonel Brack- 
ett, U.S. A., writes in the United Service: ‘‘ I can not imagine a more patient 
set of men; they scarcely ever appear to get excited, but execute their or- 
ders in the most matter-of-fact sort of way, undergoing great hardships 
without a murmur.” 


__“ Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has just indulged in a little state so- 
cialism,” notes the New York Post, “by appropriating some lands of the 
monastery of Ostrog and distributing them among the Montenegrins of a 
neighboring tribe. The lands formerly occupied by the tribesmen were 
barren patches of rock, on which they and their families could barely ex- 
ist. This fact does not appear to have reconciled the monks of Ostrog to 
the confiscation of their property.” 





_ .“ Washington Territory is enjoying a veritable boom,” says the Vir- 
ginia City (Nev.) Enterprise, “ both on Puget Sound and along the Columbia 
and its tributaries, and the progress is likely to be unchecked. There will 
be a great rush to Washington of ‘fisher folk’ from the New England 
States. It is a region that has all this time been in reserve for them. It 
lies just opposite them on the continent, but has a much milder climate. 
Frond bie J Indian names of the places smack of the names heard about Nan- 

ucket. 








WHY RUN ANY RISK WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
aleed any Pulmonary or Bronchiai Complaint, when a remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITSOF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000. 


seoes 





_ SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every desert 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE JEW. 
RY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING or 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 


Locks. 
The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 


~~ etc. 

XECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of mong Come pe Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust ds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Cor. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
—— Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 
ete. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 

‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. — Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moor . J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fri 
John J. Stadiger, Charles py or 
Clayton 3 . Joseph Moore, Jr. 

Richard Y. Cook 











CaSH CAPITAL, . . « « «© e © © e © « 000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CLAIM c.. se ss et ee 8 e ee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . 461,120.10 


Total assets, Oct. 1, 1887, 82,344,418.15. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS CHAS. P. PEROT, 
JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P. S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 


CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow In- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 











BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size tor corpor- 
= foe ~~ — safes in upper 
vau or $10. ms and des j : 
vided for safe-renters. micestipeinapeticnie 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


T. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Cup ae as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and ARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a ial 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 
trust obligations. 

a WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
arge. 


STEPHEN A: CALDWELL, President. 
ag GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 


st Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jz., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
HENRY C. GIBSON, THoMas DRAKE, 
THomas Mc ’ C. A. GRISCOM, 
Jonny OC, BULLITT. 
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FINE ARTS. 


STATIONARY, ETC. 


DRY GOODS. 













Mirrors. 


Engravings 
Etchings 
Paintings 
Easels 
Pedestals 


Picture 
Frames 


Etc., etc. 





No. 806 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 


TREATMENT BY INHALATION. 
REGISTERED. 





TRADE MARK 





NOT A DRUG gS, 
1629 Arch Street, Philad’a, Pa. 
For Comsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 

pepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 


Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
and all Chronic and Nervous Disorders. 








‘“‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment,’’ Drs. Star- 
key & Palen, No. 1529 Arch St., Phila’da, have been 
using for the las: seventeen years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made port- 
able that it is sent all over the world. 

Drs STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer 
to the following named well-known persons who have 

tried their Treatment. 

Hon. Wo. D. KELLEY, Member of Congress, Phila. 
Rey. Victor L. CONRAD, Ed_ Luth. Observer, Phila. 
Rey. CHARLES W. CUSHING, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hon. WM. PENN NIxon, Ed. Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. WoRTHINTON, Ed. New South, Birm’ham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. VROoMAN, Quenemo, Kan. 
Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMIRE, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R S. VOORHEES, New York City. 
Mr. E C. KNIGHT, Philadelphia. 
Mr. FRANK SIDDALL, Merchant, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W. W. SCHUYLER, Easton, Pa. 
EDWARD L, WILSON, 833 B’ way, N. Y , Ed. Phila. Photo. 
Fipe.ia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich Isl’ds. 
ALEXANDER RITCHIE, Inverness, tland. 
Mrs. MANUEL V. ORTEGA, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico 
Mrs Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C. A. 
J. Cops, Ex-Vice Consul. Casablanca, Morocco. 
M. V. ASHBROOK, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Jas. MoorE, Sup't Police, Blandford, Dersetshire, Eng. 
JACOB WARD, Bowral, New South Wales. 


And thousands of others in every part of the U. S. 


** Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action and results,’’ 
is the title of a new brochure of two hundred pages, 
S by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives to all 

nquirers full information as to this remarkable cura- 
tive — and a record of several hundred surprising 
cures in a wide range of chronic cases—many of them 
after being abandoned to die by other physicians. Will 
be mailed free to any address on application. Read 
the brochure ! 

DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





THINGS YOU WANT 


$1.50 ana quan oe obo imperial ee 
Regular price $2.50. 

20 CPS. weet ete 

5O OTS. snort" saan HE For 

50 CTS. poper and envelopes. a 
‘ormer price 85 cents. 


$3.50. ro x'tz sin” © oPving Press 
$1.35. 








Will buy 1,000 white high cut 
xx-6 envelopes. 


HOSKINS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
927 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 














INTERIOR DECORATION. 


4308 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


4 





Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADRLPHIA. 








SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDG & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
ia. Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-: DRY :GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 





' STREETS. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 


THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 

Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 
SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 

Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 























NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 








BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 41TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





